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' Mr Parrerson’s Devons. We are gratified in 


being able to state, that sta'ls have been engaged 
for twenty head from the beautiful herd of Devons 
ot Geo, Paterson Esq., of Carrol! Co., at our Ex- 

d @2.50 he charged > > ° r i ; 
a4 Bd - ved without s personal or writ bib ton in October. Mu . se es or 
bacriber or postmaster and arrearages * vinced Jast Fall, at their absence from the Show, 
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W. & W.J BUCKMINSTER. 


TERMS, $2.0 br vance —if payment te unreasonably 


1 


Ty Papers not dise 


~ ta —— snd we are sure that this announcement will be 
, ~ No paver sent for a term less than six months. received with great satisfaction—and that the ad- 

Ty Atlcorrespondence should be addressed to the Editor mirers of fine cattle would be amply repaid for their 
ot Basten visit 19 our city on the occasion, Hit was alone to 


Advertising en reasonable terms see this stock of Mr. P's. [Baltimore Farmer. 
0 This is stock of Baltimore importation. This 
‘ Bi T , » the herd out of which Mr. Hurlbut of Winches- 

A (i R ( l I, T l R E. ____ ter, Ct., procured his fine animals. 
= me: Mr. Coke, the celebrated Nortolk farmer (Eng- 
IMPROVEMENTS IN FARMING WITH land) made a present of six North Devons to one 
IN TEN YEARS. 


No. Ti. 





of the Patterson family at Bahimore. ‘This herd, 
from Mr. Coke's farm, is superior to any that has 


ers P have ‘ta ) wrse- ‘ 
In for : we have spoken of the - yet been imported into this country. This is the 
1 . re f w something 
rake, plough,and spade. | ¥ — 2 ss b herd that we are inviting farmers to look at 
more to say about farm too We would not be [Ednor. 
considered as an advocate of every new contrivance | 





{> Mr. Benjamin F. Raynolds of Sharon will 
please to accept of our thanks fora box full of very 
good apples. They seem to be seedlings, and we 


for we would not have the public de- 
ceived It vugbly umportant that farmers should 
. diflerence between change and 





at are ‘N -~ tools and new forms are not think they ough: to be called the Raynold Seed- 
3a better then old ones Much ume and '9Rs. They are better for the table than many 
money are expended tono advantage for: want of kinds of @ lerger circumference. 

a better knowledge of what is needed by practical = — 


farmers C0 R R ESPON DENCE. 
Ploughs of new forms and with new appendages | conten ap ARSENE 


. | {For the Ploughman 
lease the maker or inventor. Cen- ie ] 


eeonn ann oy titted of. Vax! THE FARMER'S POSITION, PROS- 


are bought to] 


tre draft ploughs “ 
an} : . sole to determine how much he PECTS, OPPORTUNITIES, & DUTIES. 
ony Harmer bees Oy * / My text. Mr. Editor, is short but comprehensive. 
gains by a draft from a rod underneath the beam 5 hape 4 ay. t wD iene tn 
have much to sey, but if | make my yarn long, 
called Centre deat? So harrows have been made | m won't print it. But of all classes of persons, 
with jouts im the back to let them conform to UN-| farmers are the Jeast inclined to make long ser- 
even ground, yet a part of the duty of a harrow is| mons, or speeches. And that is partly the rea- 
to make the ground even—to make it conform to) son, I imagine, that their interests are so much 
aoe che harrow. The harrow should not | glected by Government. They don’t have 
ee pee F e time to brawl in the caucus, or get up indignation 
yield, bus the soil should. meetings, or ten cent rebellions. But after all, 
Su we think it a mistake to make rakes very I guess they don’t beg anything of anybody. 


large fora man to draw, tor arake of common Ajj they ask is fair play and the blessing of 


size 1s quile heavy enough for one man to manage Providenee to come out « little more than even 
and addine a wheel to the rake does not helpthe | one year with another. This will do for an ex- 
ih a athe et ' ‘ . 
, dium. 
matter. for the wheel too is drawn by hatid. This; OOM f 
’ ; Now we go ‘‘in medias fés,"" as my par- 
does not transfer labor from man to beast, as the ’ 


son used to say, bless his heart, he has gone to 
horse-rake | that other country which he used to tell us 

We name these cases as a few of those in which about, where they don’: plough. The Farmer's 
farmers who desire to improve are deceived, [vis position is not at the foot of creation. Many 
years ago a farmer was, in the idea of the ** rest 
of mankind,” a great gawky illiterate booby, ‘‘just 
come down’? who could n't find ** Boston Meet- 
ing House’? without inquiry. An eld felt hat, 
‘Tools are now made lighter and more convenient’ linsey woolsey frock, and big cowhide boots,— 


better to examine long before adopting new tools 
and new m of husbandry that have not been 


well tested 


because the matertal of which they are made is | an under jaw dropped in surprise and wonder- 
’ sit . _ 
better, Ti manure forks and hay forks are; Ment, filled out the picture. 
;} But |} reckon that the day has gone by when 
made strong enough with one third of the meta 4 - 

‘war he lat such a picture is real to life. People begin to 
that used to be required. This favors the laborer) 114 that country cousins do know something, 
not only inthe weight of the tool that he wields and sometimes some things which can’t be learned 
but in the space that itoccupes. A manare fork inacity. The fact is that the mass of our pop- 


enters the heap easily and is ulation which make up the farmers, are as in- 
telligent and as well bred as any class. For 
sound and practical knowledge they are not be- 
hind these who measure tape or deal out sugar 
and coffee, are fu'l as respectable as those who 
loaf on change or waste time in idle promenades 
Rollers are implements that have not yet come through fashionable streets. 

We aseribe this change in the position of the 
azricultural portion of the United States to three 


with slender tines 
easily discharged lt is not extravagant to say a 
man will load two carts with a modefn fork as 
easily as he would load one with an old-tashioned 
fork with lar and heavy tines, 


into general use, but they are important in all fields 


that are cleared of stones and stumps, They oper- eauece. iret, thove hes been & growing susth 
ate to make the surface of the soil more compact) iiont in favor of the pursuit. ‘This comes of 
as well as even, and by this surface-compression natural good sense, and from the fact be givning 
woede of all binde arc more cure te wogotate Red peo be vealiad chee frnming is oc he very Muhda- 
lers are sometimes made too large, in which case tion of national prosperity. Secondly, men of 
they operate less powerfully than they should do wealth and character have been dignified by giv- 


ing up other pursuits and turning farmers,— 
; ; , geotlemen farmers if you please. Thus they 
isily moved over ploughed ground, | 1... have rendered the calling more fashionable, 


And they are often of a diameter so small that 


they ar* note 


and are | with stones or stumps on the sur- and therefore, in the eyes of many, more res- 

face. A wo anda half feet is a suitable di. pectable 

ameter tora roller, and the length need not be! . Thirdly, and lastly, as the preacher says, 
ear ml ang? 5 : ne .q_ there have been papers started especially for 

more thae four or Sve feet--then & may be tarne: the benefit of the agricultural people. ‘This has 

about in the field without gouging holes im the gor us to thinking, while it has imparted much 


ground that is intended to he even, knowledge. We are understafiding each other 
better. By the means of the Ploughman, for 
instanee, the farmer of Berkshire knows what 
the farmer of Norfolk says and does. A great 
amount of intellectual training has been going 
Ochers prefer the autumn. Let on thus. ‘The man who started the first farmer's 
every one be persuaded in hisown mind. Last paper, if he be living, which | do not know, 
propitious for transplanting. It enght to have a geld medal inscribed with the 
name of his paper, and his own, if he be dead, 
should be gratefully remembered by ail who have 


ON SETTING FRUIT TREES. 
Some orchardists prefer the spring of the year 
for sectuog trees 


spring was 


was late before the trost lefi the ground, and sow- 


ing and planting followed so soon that there was at heart that interest which changes not with the 
not mach time for firmers to attend to trees, fluetuations of Congress or the alterations of the 

Those who found no time last spring may now | tariff. All these means, with the results of 
find leisure for business of this kind. Should any) prosperity, and property, and edueation, and the 


general diffusion of knowledge, have raised the 
farioer in self respect and in the regerd of all men. 
The position of farmers is in another regard a 
prudent to delay ull the ground is ready to freeze. | conservative ene. We do not feel the angry in- 
When trees are transplanted in the fall they need) fluences of political intrigue, nei her are we sub- 


of our friends incline to try the fall of the year they 


are alvised to set about it unmediately for itis not 


a ‘ i none P shine 
something to support the tops through the winter, | ject to the low aad debasing chicanery of those 
whe live by excitement and fatten on the spoils, 
oe ,  orw het their appetite on other men's preperty. 
g fu ‘ ce ‘ Some men ad- ‘ . . 
spring fur fear of m at the roots. mem We afe net vader Gxeien isfecacs Whe the 


thonsands who hive in our cities, and have come 


for it is not proper to malch them as we do in the 


vise to stake each tree; but there is no need of this 
expense, It is better to let them take their chance | destitute to this country, and are easily bought 
without any support than to stake them as many, aad sold at the polls. : 
The farming interest is the backbone of per- 
manent and patriotic institations. Uncorrupted by 
the vie s of dense masses of popul thon, uusway- 
ed by the passions, which move a city. unallured by 
And we advise all who set trees at any | hope of reward, unawed by fear, we repose eva- 


people do an i let the stakes wear off the bark 
It is much less labor to throw up a bank of earth 
around the trunk than to set a staxe and tie the 
tree ton 
time of the year to throw up a small heap of earth | fidently in our position and integrity, and only 
for the first winter, afier setting, to keep the top| ask to have a little legislation, and only of the 
best quality. 
Here I must stop, and get in some corn, 
land let you have the rest of my text at some 
other time. The tarmer has something to do 
ought to be seen to this fall, The mulching ought! yhout these times. There is no ** recu/ans sub 
tw be hauled away from the trunk, or to be covered | fegmine fagi’’ to a New England farmer ull Oc- 
h earih—and the earth should be! tober is over, and then he will **recwbans non 
sub tegmine tagi, but sub igne atyue jurtta stovem, 
Under the common obhgations, as are your other 
readers, I subscribe myself 


from racking and to keep the roots from freezing 
and thawing too often while the earth is loose. 


Trees that were t last spring and mulched 


completely wi 
hauled away uext spring. If stones were piled on 
the straw, or mulehing, they need not be removed 
—they are pever injunous to a fruit tree. 


PETERSHAM. 





Two persous are weeded to set trees well. One! —_— 
{Forthe Ploughman.} 


CHOKED CATTLE. 

| Mr. Eprror—I noticed in your paper of the 
29h ult. ‘ta remedy for choked cattle.” With 
your permission | will give a more simple, and I 
We haveotten | think, an equally effectual eve—and one which 
I have never known the first dose to fail of re- 
— ” | moving the obstruction—warm a small pe 
of lard and mix with it a small quantity of gua 
SAVE ENOUGH PUMPKIN SEEDS. powder, and pour inte the aeent in the usual 
Now is the time to save pampkin seeds. It is) manner, (not handling the tongue.) I once pre- 
best to have a good supply, and the seeds of the} pared a second dose, but had not oce aston to 

Yours, &c. D- 


should hold them while the other places good earth 
about the roots. No manure should come in con- 
tact with them 

Good Baldwin trees that are well set will prodace 
frunt the fourth year alter setung 
had a peck the fourth year from a single tree. 


sweetest pampkins ought to be selected, for there — It. Oct. 1 
, » ter ct. a. 
is mach difference im the quality. Why not plant ere A. re 


pumpkins in orchards, between the trees, and keep Weattu or New York. By a report made 
the whole ground tilled for the sake of the trees?) to the board of supervisors of New York city 
Pumpkins wil! not exhaust the land as potatoes or) and county, it appears that the aggregate value 
of real and personal estate in that courty is es- 
timated at $286,060,676,74 ; being and increase 
}of $29,863,533 26 over last year’s valuation. 
| The municipal tax on this is in the aggregate 
= $339,697 68; but a number of corporations 
7 A farmer of the town of Lincoln tells us be) possessing property to the amount of $7,987, 
harvested y-one bushels of buckwheat this, 129 99, avoid taxation by claims of exemption. 
e seed of sixteen quarts. He sowed According to the report from which the above 
nformation is extracted, the number of persons 
whose property is taxed is but 6,000, out of the 
large population possessed by New York city. 
The cost of seed for buckwheat should always be | The value of the real personal estate of the Stats 
taken into consideration. Potatoes put usto more! of New York, according to the last report of the 
expense for seed than any vegetable that is culti-| comptroller, was $5,36,162,901, of which $193, 
vated here. Some farmers sow more than half'a| 028,076 was in the county ot New York ; $64,- 
’ | 164,451, being personal estate in the country, 
bushel of buckwheat per acre. Others sow a bush-| 114” ¢199.926.625 in the whole State. The 
el. The richer the land is the less should be the state tax of 1849 amounted to $278,843 10, of 
quantity of seed — because large stalks require) which $130,000, or nearly one half, was paid 
more room than smal! ones. by the city. 


turnips will—and as they require much space the 
vacancies between the trees in an orchard seem 
well suited to their growth. 





season trom U 
his balf bushel of seed on one and a half acres of 
land. 


Mruction in his path!"By and by experience! To settle this question it is supposed 
tesches him that certain rays of light should | identity consists in the érain 
put him on his guard—that certain modifica- | has oceupied the individual from his birth. 


— 


1850. 


NO. 4, 











THE IMPORTANCE OF EXTENDED | be called upon to lecture in every part of his own 
CHEMICAL INVESTIGATIONS. —_ State at least, and to answer numberless inqui- 
| fies upon every conceivable topic that could be 

* Newliaven, oun Ruger saeco} Connected, even remotely. with agriculture. 
ee RENE EEN > | How muuch time would such a person have for 
Messrs. Evrtors,—In the latter part of my pursuing extended and difficalt researches '—ob- 
last letter, 1 commenced seme remarks on the | viously pone at all, unless possessed of energy 
importance of extending Chemical Researches, | and foree of character almost superhuman. I 
whieh I now desiga to explain and illustrate | would suggest, therefore, the appointment of a 
more fully. The examination of wheat was | chemist, whose sole business it should be to pur- 
mentioned, and the advantage shown of having | sue investigations calculated direetly or indirect- 
nomerous analyses made upon different speci- ly to benefit practice. Get the right man, and 
mens. Let us suppose for a moment, in contin- | let him devote ons. two, or more years, to a 
uation of this reasoning, that but ene variety had | subject if necessary ; furnish bim with every ne- 
been examined, and that variety grown upon al- | cessary, and pay liberally enough tw secure un- 
ways the same soil; this wheat would have in- | doubwed skill and talem. There are many print 
variably about the same composition of ash. If, works and woolen mills-in the country, that pay 
there were much soda and very little potash in| readily two and three thousand dollars a year to 
the soil, it is possible that the proportion of soda | a chemist, who is engaged inventing new pro- 
in the ash would be largest ; perhaps the potash | cesses, analyzing their materials, &c. ; ought not 
might be but a trace. Hence it would be natu- | the farmers of a State in consideration of the in- 
ral to conclude, that manures rich in soda should | terests involved, to afford as fair a renumera- 
he employed for this crop in preterence to those | tion as a single corporation? 1 propose this 
containing chiefly potash. Examinations of addition as one worthy of consideration by all 
other samples from other localities, however, | who are interested in the various State move- 


would show in most cases a reversal of this sup- | meats now commencing. Yours truly, 
posed rule, and a preponderance of potash in the ; JOHN P. NORTON. 
ash. [Albany Cultivator, -—— ete one 


This is comparatively but a trifling instance, | 
yet it is safficient to illustrate my meaning. One | THE CELEBRATED OHIO FIRE-PROOF 
or two cases in succession of finding most soda, MINERAL PAINT. 
might seem conclusive evidence, but twenty ex- : , 
aminations might prove just the reverse to be We have in former numbers of the Farmer 
true. I heard at the meeting of the Scientific |@”%/ Mechanic deseribed and recommended this 
Association, in this place last week, a few words | ‘@luable mineral, which has deservedly become 
from Prof. A. D. Bache, which occur to me as |‘%€ most popular, as it is the most durable and 
particularly applicable here. A discussion had | #!S° the most safe and economical article, which 
arisen relative to the comparative lability of dif. has ever been discovered, fur all the various pur 
ferent trees to be struck by lightning, and had | Pos’s which paint may be applied. 
been spun out to a great length, eliciting various During the past six months we have been so 
contradictory opinions, all founded on actual ob- frequently applied to for information on the sub- 
servation. Prof. Bache then. said, that some [J¢*t that it has been impossible fur us to reply 
years ago, being on an exploring and surveying to all the various interrogations which have been 
expedition, he spent a long time in the woods, from time to time addressed to us on the subject, 
and directed much attention to this point ; noting and, therefore, for the general information of all 
as he passed along, the kind of each tree that | who may have written us, or who desire to be 
had been struck. At the end of two or three | Me fully acquainted with the article, we give 
days, on looking over his list, he supposed that acondensed statement of some of the particulars 
he had established a law, but at the end ofa ' regard to this exceedingly important dis- 
month, he was perfectly convinced that he knew |C°VEFY: ‘ : . : 
nothing about i So the chemist, as he gains This mineral is foand in rock on Ohio 
experience, often finds himself really in the dark "€*! Akron, and also in Elyra, in this State, 
upon points that appeared perfectly clear when and is composed of Silex (pure flint,) Oxide of 
he first commenced studying ; as our knowledge !Te0 and Alumina, and when mixed with oil and 
increases, so dues our consciousness of the com- | #PPlied as a paint, gradually hardens until it is 
paratively limited sphere of its extent. jchanged to a perfect stone or marble —— 
The accumulation of materials already made | perfectly protecting any substance coated with 
in the departments of chemistry, and of vegeta- |" from air, moisture, and fire. It adheres 
ble physiology, although in themselves great, | very strongly to tin, iron, brick, &c., as well as 
are, in comparison with what is to be done, al- | "PO? wood It never cracks or cleaves off, and 
most trifling. Wherever the intelligent, practi- | '* the only paint not known to the public which 
eal man turns his attention, he is met by d:flicul- {consolidates so rapidly into as hard and indestruc- 
ties for which there are as yet no remedy ; and | tible it stint 
in all directions his inquiries are sooner or later | Chemical analysis shows it to be s compound 
brought to an end, by the assurance that such | Silica, Alumina, and Oxide of Iron. The ex- 
‘ planation of its curious properties by its ele- 


and such points have not yet been investigated. : 24: 

If he thus perceives that there is still so much to | ™@°"' becume simple eneugh. Silica is wee 

be done, how much more must this be apparent to | base of rock ery ral, quests and the emethyst ; 
aluinina, of sapphire, porcelain and slate. Mix- 








halt a dollar per barrel 
charcoal and iron consumed, is very slight, and 
the amount of rusin required is about a barrel 
and a half. 

The apparstus was put up by the Union Gas 
Light Company, which ias its head quarters in 
Jersey City. The stock of tis company has 
been taken up and the present capital is about 
£500,000. iy 
Danforth, and the Secretary, Mr. Giddings. 
The whole of Jersey City, it appears, is to be 
lighted up with this gas, and the company has 
already entered into contracts for lighting sever- 
al hotels in the different cities of the union. 
{New York Evening Post. 


’ 





Comptetion oF tue Britayyia Barince. 
After five years unremitting labor, the engineers 
connected with this great work safely lowered 
the ** last” of the Britannia tubes in its perma- 
nent resting place on Friday. The government 
officer will be down on an early day to inspect 
the entire stracture preparatory to its permanent 
opening. Nothing beyond a mere fractional de- 
flection has been observed to take place in the 
tube that has been opened since March, and 
which has been subjected to the constant transit 
of heavy trains and traffic. Some curious 
acoustic effects have been observed. Pistol 
shots or any sonorous noises are echoed within 
the tube half-a-dozen times. The cells of the 
top and bottom are used by the engineers as 


sations through themin whispers. By elevating 
the voice, persons may converse through the 
length of the bridge, nearly a quarter of a mile. 
The following isan official return of the cost of 
the entire structure :—Pedestals and wing walls 
on Carnarven side, £17,459 ; Carnarvon tower, 
£25 .626 ; Britannia tower, 38,971, Anglesea 
cower, £31,430; pedestals and wing walls on 
Anglesea side, £40,470; lions, £2048 ; total, 
£158,704. Wrought iron used in tubes, £118, 
946; cast iron in tubes and towers, £30,619; 
construction of tubes, £226,234; pontoons, 


raising machinery, £9752; carpenter and labor 
in floating, raising and completing bridge, 
£25,498 ; experiments, £3986; wtal £691, 


tons, supported on a total mass of masonry of 
1,500,000 cubic feet, run up at the rate of 3 
feet in a minute. [English paper. 





HOUSE BUILDING IN PARIS. 


This branch of industry is under the superv 


the thickness of the walls, the nature of materials 


he President is Mr. George M. | 


speaking tubes, and they can carry on conver- | 


ropes, sapstans, painting materials, £28,069 ; | 


865. The total weight of each of the wrought | New York they take the boat for Whitehall, 
iron roadways, now completed, represents, 12,000 |) rive : 


process is discharged through a separate pipe in-|  Ocnensavec axp Rovse's Pot Ramroap. 
to receiving vessels. This vil is disposed of at, A tew days since we mentioned the opening of 
The expense of the | this road through the entire line of one hundred 


| and seventeen miles, thereby connecting the river 
St. Lawrence with Lake Champlain On Fri- 
j day last, on returning froma trip to Upper Can- 
ada, we passed over the road. and it gives .ns 
| pleasure to say that it is one of the best railroads 
| We are acquainted with. We found it in excel- 
jlent condition fora rapid run, yet a large num- 
ber of workmen are still emploved in sodding the 
sides of the embankments, and completing the 
buildings at the severa! stations, all of which 
will be substantial and convenient. 

The stations at Ogdensburg and Rouse’s Point 
are on a very larve scale. We had more time 
to examine the latter, while waiting the arrival 
of the boat from St. John. The building is five 
hundred feet long and 100 feet wide, with spa- 
cious waiting room, and a saloon of one hundred 
feet by fifty for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 
The third story is fitted up as bed-rooms for one 
hundred persons. The whole is warmed by hot 
air furnaces. 

This excellent road, when the buildings, &c., 
are completed, will have cost upward of three 
millions and a half of dollars. Already the busi- 
ness done on the road is four times the amount 
estimated by its most sanguine friends. Indeed 
there are not suflieient cars on the line to carry 
off the freight now at the several depots. 

The railroad does not pass through many of 
the villages, but near them, the object of the di- 
rectors being to keep a straight line. The only 
villages of considerable importance through 
which the cars pass, are Malone and Champlain. 
The towns or stations passed from Ogdensburg, 
are Lisbon, Gross River, Madrid, Raequette Riv- 
ler, Potsdam, Stockholm, ast and West branch 
jof the St. Regis, Lawrence, Moira, Brush’s 
| Mills, Banger, Malone, Salmon River, ‘Trout 
| River, Chateaugay, Etlenburg, Centreville, 
| Moo r’s, Champlain and Rouse’s Point. 
| The cars leave Ogdensburg at 7 A. M., and 
| arrive at Rouse’s Point in time to meet the boats 
from the North and South, on Lake Champlain, 
thereby connecting the line with Montreal, Bos- 
ton, and New York. For Montreal the train 
meets the boat that left St. John in the morning, 





| and the passengers arrive at Montreal the same 
| evening. 


For Boston, travellers take cars at 
Burlington and the next day are in Boston. For 


there in time for the morning cars for Al- 


jbany, and arrive in good season to leave at 1 
| o'clock to connect with the Hudson River Rail- 
| road, arriving in New York about 7 o'clock same 


evening. 
From our limited knowledge of the country be- 


_ | tween the St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain, 
. - 1 | we had supposed the road passed through a wil- 
sion of a special bureau at the prefecture. Be-| derness ; but with the exception of a distance of 
fore a proprietor can build, he must hand in 4 | fifieen miles through the ‘ Chateaugay Woods,”’ 
detailed plan of the structure, setting forth not | we found the country in a high state of cultiva- 


only the relative position of the apartments, but | tion, and a good railroad is completed through the 


woods. The axe of the woodman is already 


tw be used, the number of stories, the slope of | heard clearing up this noted forest. 
the roof and, in short, all the particulars about | 


By the way, we believe that the first snow of 


the scientific laborer, who sees in every direction | 
subjects of the most interesting and important 

character, all seeming to demand his attention at | 
once, and who throws open, by each new re- | 
search, fresh fields for exploration. | 
I have made chemistry more particalarly the , 
subject of this letter, because it, in my opinion, | 
is decidedly the leading feature of scientific agri- 
culture. The other departments of natural his- 
tory, all to a greater or less extent depend on 
the illustrations and explanatio:s of chemistry, 
for their preetieel epplheetions to oegricutrune:. | 
Geology, for instance, is of very great import- 

ance ; a knowledge of the different rock strata, 

gives great faciliues in improved cultivation, ex- | 
plaining away difficulties, and suggesting eco- | 
nomical methods of improvement. But when we | 
come to examine more closely, we find that the 
aid of chemistry has been called in. It is said, | 
for example, that the soil formed from a partic- | 
ular rock, may be brought into good condition by | 
the use of 'ime, while that of the rock immedi- | 
ately below or above, is not benefited at all by} 
its use. ILow is this formation obtained? The 
answer is, only by the aid of chemical analyses. | 
So also in botany: the knowledge which we | 
desire from a classification of plants, and from | 


practical value from the calling in of chemistry 
to analyze the various species, and the various | 
parts, to determine their precise properties. 1. 
might go on thus through other branches of sci- 
ence ; even meteorology is connected closely with 
chemistry, inasmuch as the changes of tempera. | 
ture, dryness or mvisture, rain and snow, and | 
even electricity, all influence plants chiefly as | 
they bring about certain chemical changes, | 
which bear more or less directly on their nutri- 
tien and growth. 

Thus the range of the agricultural chemist is 
almost co-extensive with the whole field of natu- 
ral science ; his vocation does net alone consist 
in analvzing sos, seeds and manures, as most 
persons seem to suppose ; he has to study nearly 
all the phenomena of nature. 

li is then obvious, that men who are to benefit 
the practical agriculiurist in his methods and his 
ordinary pursuits, must net only be industrious | 
and persevering, but highly educated. It seems 
a very simple thing to say that sulphuric acid is 
an excellent manure for seme plants, but the la- 
ber and the attainment of scientific experience 
among different classes of crops, necessary to 
fully establish this fact, may have occupied many 
months. All purely chemical investigations are 
extremely slow in their pregress. A_ single 
thorough analysis, of an ash fer instance, cannot 
be well done in much less than a fortnight; and | 





studying the nature of their growth, derives its |" 


ture with drying oils, and its subsequent decom- 
position afier being applied, favers the return of 
the elementary minerals to their natural states. 
These, as they dry into astony hardness, are 
bound to each other and to the surface they 
cover by the cohesive attraction of the oxide of 
iron; and thus the change is effected froma 
liquid paint to a harder and more durable sub- 
stance than slate or marble coating. 

The lenger and more severe the exposure, 
tha harder the ovating become oo. en! the meet 
perfect a shield against fire and water. It can 
easily be seen from this, how much superior a 
thick coating of this paint is, on a roof, for pur- 
poses of protection, than merely covering it 
with slates, that may break and fall off, while 
the Mineral Paint cannot be separated from 
the substance it covers, when once dry. 
More than this, it can be applied to the sides as 
well as the roofs of buildings,’ entering every 
nook and crevice, thus securing the entire shel! 
both from decay and fire. It is equally effica- 


| cious in preserving wood from decay, iron from 


rusting, and brick work and masonry from 
dampness. 

As might be expected from its intense hard- 
ess, it becomes susceptible of an exquisite 
polish, and is coming inte extensive use by 


‘coach, carriage, car and cabinet makers, who 


all say that they find it a perfect desideratum, 
forming «a surface as hard as marble, and receiv- 
ing a polish as beautiful as porcetain. It might be 
used with equal advantage on the halls and side 
walls of rooms and houses. 

The transient duration, at the best, of white 
lead painting and its poisonous qualities, have 
long led chemists and painters to look anxious- 
ly fer a substitute. For the latter reason alone, 
the French Academy offered a large reward to 
any person to supply its place. Flowers of 
zine (white oxyd of zine) wae at length propos- 
ed and accepted ; but working painters,although 
they allow the zine a ¢azzling whiteness and 
purity, refuse it, on the ground that it wants 
sufficient body tocompete with its deadly rival, 
Powdered soap-stone, mixed with oil, and ap- 
plied in the same way as white lead, has -been 
regarded with much favor, on account of its 
safety and long continuanee, but it always re- 
mains soft. In this emergency Nature has 
come to the aid of Art, and presented the latter 
with an article that combines all the desirable 
qualities previously sought. Perfectly harm- 
less, so that healta is secure ; of various shades 
of color; easy of application, mixing readily 
with the drying oils, and requiring no difference 
in the mode of preparation ; water and fire 


it.—When the plan is approved, he is permitted | the season generally falls in Chateaugay Woods, 
to commence. As the work progresses it IS and on Monday week snow fell nearly the whole 
frequently visited by officers attached to the | day, and remained for some hours to the average 
bureau, who see that the plan is strictly ad- | depth of four inches. [Commercial. 

hered to, that the proprietor does not encroach | 


then the result obtained ought never to be relied | proof ; wee bs wpa ~% a ma 
upon absolutely, until fully confirmed by a sec- previously dreamed of; and w r %. pone “ 
ond analysis. It is true that two analyses may | Y@™tages, much Mineaal Pain than sweliy t . 
be carried on at once, but even with this advan- | others, the Ohio Mineral Paint ai py = i 
tage, he isa most successful analyst who pro- | ‘ng 3 celebrity that promises fair to be equa 


duces two or three really first rate, verified ash | its merits. ‘ ed 
analyses, in the course of a month. I speak of | h be ee ee aie 
analyses in which every constituent is separated. |‘ Fait of the bi in all 
It has seemed to me necessary to explain these | beeaty of finish and perfecs resemblance in a 
Bin oe ehie length, in order, if panei to | their delicate shades, to the most rare and cost- 
turn the public mind in the right direction before |ly kinds of marble, have probably never been sur- 





any large institutions are established, having the | 
improvement of agriculture for their main or sole | 
object. Each State ought to have such an insti- | 
tution, planned and endowed on a liberal scale. | 
Tam not be understood as wishing to interfere 
with smaller schools; those can be founded by 
private enterprise, and have their proper field. 
A state institution should be of a higher class, 
just as a college is higher than academies, and 
one of its leading objects should be to train up 
well qualified teachers, to fit them thoroughly 
for taking charge of the lesser seminaries. 

If the State of New York were to found to- 
morrow, an agricultural school in each county, 
or in every two counties, the men could not be 
found in the whole United States entirely com- 
petent to take charge of them. There are good 
farmers enough to undertake the practical de-| 
partments ; but there are very few well instructed | 
scientific men trained in this branch of study, 
who would be able to satisfy the wants of the 
farmers. Such men are greatly needed, and the 
demand is increasing far faster than the supply. 


and who desired employment, found it readily in 
most cases, sometimes even before their studies 
were completed. 

AsI hinted before, it is my desire to urge. | 





tablishment. This professor of chemistry, be- 
sides having a general supervision of students, 
laboratory, farm, business matters, &c., would 








| passed, and would almost defy detection from 


the best judges in the country. The exquisite 

finish and perfect adamantine hardness of these 

specimens, are truly astonishing. / 
[N. Y. Parmer & Mechanic. 





GAS FROM WATER. 

This great desideratum has been found at 
last, though the means by which the gas is ob- 
tained from the water is more expensive than the 
method which Mr. Paine was supposed to have 
discovered. The proprietors of the Astor House 
have been using this gas for the last two months. 


| The light, they inform us, is much superior to 


that obtained from the common gas, with which 
the whole city is supplied, while the expense is 
less than one half. ‘The apparatus, which is 
set up in a small building at the rear of the hotel, 
is very simple in its construction, requiring only 
the attendance of two men, who, in seven hours, 
can turn off sufficient gas for twenty-four hours, 
consumption. The following, is, as near as we 
could ascertain, the process by which the gas 1s 


All of those who have studied at this laboratory, | produced : 


The water used in its manufactare is dis- 
charged from a caf, in limited quantities, into a 
ipe passing through the retort. ‘This retort is 
Soe constantly supplied with iron and charcoal, 


that in State institutions there should be atten- | the intense heat from which converts the water, 
tion given to the higher departments of scientific 19 Its passage through the pipe, into — 
investigation. In all of the schemes that have |The steam thus formed is amalgamated — 

falien under my notice, there has been a high | liquid rosin, of whieh there is always a large 
place given to a professor of chemistry ; in most | supply kept in a boiler placed immediately = 
cases he has been named as the head of the es-| the retort, so that the gas is obtained simply 


from the combination of steam generated in the 
manner described, and the liquid rosin. The 
volatile oil produced during the manufacturing 


terials are good. ‘The two great objects of the 
police requirements seem to be to secure the 
putting up of houses solidly built and not liable 
io take fire. For instance every foundation wall 





|ness is preserved in all the outer walls, but in 
| some partition ones, may be diminished for sto- 
ries above the second. Frame houses are un- 
known. A common material for walls j 
cement mixed with stones and pebbles; the 
cement, if well made, becomes hard as rock and 
is very durable. Butto make assurance doubly 
sure, a solid frame work of seasoned timber, the 
joints well secured by broad iron bands, is first 


ton. One result of these judicious precautions 
is that the Paris houses are remarkable for 
solidity. One hears of no workmen crushed 
by the falling in of a nine inch wall; one sees 
no houses with sides bulging out like those of an 
overstufied band box; or cracked from top to 
bottom and the halves ready to fall in opposite 
directions. 

Great pains are also taken to guard against 
fire. The joists near the fire place must be 
well sheeted with iron, and the houses roofed 
with some fire proof material, such as metal, 
earthenware tiles. er a composition of asphaltum. 
Shingle roofs, which on a hot Summer's day 
light up at a spark as easily as so many sulphor 
matches, are not in use among the Paris archi- 
tects, who prefer a humdram state of safety to 
the romantic uncertainty of the shingle system. 
Their precautions are so wel! taken thit fires are 
very rare in Paris; and as to conflagrations, the 
eldest inhabitant does not remember such a 
thing. 





Portinc PLants. According to the Garden- 
er’s Chronicle, the best materials for the caltiva- 
tion of plants 10 pots, are the following : 

Loam—ihe best is procured from very old 
pastures or commons—the surface to be pared off 
not more than two inches—to be laid in a heap 


er and a lighter will be found of great conven- 
ience, for plants of different habits. 

Peat—in choosing this, it should be procured 
from a dry rather than wet locality. If coarse 
from fern roots, it should decompose in a heap. 
Peat is of great value in keeping composts open, 
and assisting drainage. In this country, where 
it cannot always be easily bad, leaf-mould, from 
the woods, is a good substitute. 

Manure—stable dung, quite rotted, is perhaps 
fermentation. For some kinds of plants, cow- 
usetul. 

Sand, ofa pure white kind, is the most desir- 
able—the nearet it approaches pounded silica, 
the better. 

To attempt anything beyond mediocrity, with- 
out being possessed of the above materials, will 
be found a waste of labor. These materials 
should be always kept within reach of the potting 
bench, in a contition fit for immediate use. 





Iuproven Saw. Mr. J. H. Tottle, of Sene- 
ca, Ontario Co. N. Y., has invented a new and 
useful improvement en saws, for which he has 
taken measures to secure a patent. The im- 
provement is in the teeth—their construction and 
arrangement; it 1s not a rasping saw, but a 
grooving and planing one. Two fleame teeth 
are made at the usual distance apart, with their 
points set opposite to rip two fine grooves, and 
then behind two such teeth there is one set 
straight, whicd shaves out the wood between the 
two rip grooves. This isthe way the teeth are 
arranged along the whole length of the blade. 
It may be supposed from the great age of the 
saw, that improvements on it have been long 
exhausted, but it often happens that these are 
just the kind of things on which great improve- 
ments are made now and then :—the steam en- 
gine of Hero was two thousand years old before 
any improvements were made on it; and it is 
only within the past century that the’plough—the 
old, time-honored plough—was raised from rude 
barbaric construction and form to its present 
scientific and princely position among machines. 
The proof of the value of any improvement, is 
its practical test—its use. This saw has been 
fairly and fully tried along with others of the 

construction, and it has been stated that 
one man car do as much work with it in the 
same time as two with the old kind. [Scientific 
American. 








on the street or his neighbor, and that the ma- | 


|\CATTLE SHOW AT NORTHAMPTON. 
The Hampshire Gazette of October 15th says: 


must be of stone, and at Jeast sixty centineres.\ sire , 
! owe Mot ang eleven inches,) thick. This thick- | ° me) PS Se Se 





put up and the cement is built upon this skele- | 


to decompose for eight orten months. A heavi- | 


as good as anytaing. It should never undergo | 


dang three or four years old, will prove very | 





The thirty-second anniversary of the Hamp- 
gricultura!l So- 
ciety was held in this town on Wednesday and 
Thursday last. Taken as a whole, it was prob- 


jably superior to any other anniversary since the 
- | formation of the society. 
J® \time the society had a suitable Hall for the ex- 


This was the first 


hibition of d tie { 





ures, specimens of 


\the mechanic arts, fruits, vegetables, etc ; and 
| this was the first time also, that the ladies were 


invited to honor the festive board with their pres- 
ence. 


The weather was favorable on both days, and 


}a larger concourse of people than usual was in 


jtown, particularly on Thursday. 

| ‘The Town Hall presented a very attractive ap- 
|pearance. ‘The lower hail of the building was 
devoted to the exhibition of stoves, agricultural 
implements, and fow/s. The latter was a new 
| feature in the exhibition, and was very respecta- 
| ble for a beginning. 

| The upper and jarge hall was oceupied with 
| the handy work of the ladies, the products of the 
imechanic arts, fruits, vegetables and the like. 
|The first thing that struck the eye on entering 


| the hall was a splendid display of fruits, present- | 


ed under the auspices of the Northampton Horti- 
cultural Club. It covered two tables about sixty 
feet long, and oceupied seren hundred plates. The 
| greater proportion of speciinens, however, were 
| that of apples, comprising an almost endless va- 
| riety of sorts, and all sizes, from the monstrous 
| pippin down to the little red-cheeked lady apple. 
| There were also a large number of fine samples 
of pears, and some good specimens of grapes ; 
| but the plates of peaches were few, the time for 
| that description of fruit having passed. ‘The ex- 
hibition of flowers was also meagre,—the nip- 
/ping frost of a few nights before having cut off 
ithe few that might have survived the decay of 
autumn. 

| Of the productions of the household, the exhi- 
jbition was very good. The eye was gratified 
|with the usual display of domestic flannel and 
warm frocking, and the nice, thick, fleecy hose 
| Very naturally inspired a desire to protect one’s 
| understanding with them, during the approach- 
|ing cold weather. The rag carpets were unusu- 
jally good—some of them fit to grace a lady’s 
|parlor. The tasteful display of counterpanes at- 
| tracted much attention, as did also the beautiful 
shawls, rivaling the ‘ Bay State Shawls,’ from 
| the woollen factory in this town. 

The dairy was represented by sixteen beauti- 
| ful specimens of butter, every one of which re- 
flected great credit upon the hands that made 
them. Of cheese, there were but four entries. 
Ona another table, as a mere natural accompani- 
ment to these articles, were thirty or forty loaves 
of bread entered fur premium. This was the first 
time that premiums had been offered on the pro- 
duction of the ‘ staff of life,’ and the stiff compe- 
tition in the article was very gratifying to the 
public. 

But we cannot particularize the numerous ar- 
ticles or classes of articles. Justice is undoubt- 
ediy done them all in the reports, which will be 
published next week. 

The show of Cattle was better than last year, 
but not so good as it ought to be. ‘Two town 
teams only were present — one of twenty-six 
yokes from Easthampton, and one of twenty from 
South Hadley. There were 19 entries of work- 
ing oxen, 9 of bulis, 17 of milch cows, 9 of 
swine, and4dof sheep. The working oxen were 
superior, and the bulls good. ‘The exhibition of 
milch cows was better than usual, and the show 
of swine was creditable to the society. Dr. Bard- 
well of Whately hada fine sow and pigs, and 
Hubbard Graves of Sunderland exhibited a sow 
and eleven pigs. He sold $30 worth of pigs 
from the same sow last spring. Ebenezer Clapp 
of Hatfield presented an excellent sow and nine 
pigs. ‘The sow had eighteen pigs, but nine of 
them had died or been killed. 

The Ploughing Match took place on Wednes- 
day afternoon, at 2 o'clock, on land of Jonathan 
Strong and Brothers, in Manhan Meadows. 
Twenty-one teams entered the lists, only one of 
them an ox-team, and competution was very spirit- 


| 


The Show of Horses took place, at 9 o'clock, 
A. M.. on Tharsday, in South Street. There 
were 63 entries. he Commiutiee were escorted 
to the ground by the Northampton Artillery, 
Capt. Justin Thayer, accompanied by the Shel- 
burne Falls band. Arriving at the ground, the 








military company defiled upon each side of the 
street, and kept a passage clear for the examina- 
ton of horses. Atter examining the other class- 
es of horses, the committee returned to the hill 
near Mr. Luther C. Clark's, and tried the draft 
horses, Pour pairs only were submitted to the 
trial. Each pair was required to take a wagon, 
laden with between fifty and sixty hundred of 
stone, down and up the bill, stoppiig and start- 
ing again ata pretty sharp point in the hill in 
ene up. They all performed the task beauti- 
ully. 





CATTLE SHOW AT FITCHBURG. 


The first Cattle Show and Exhibrtion ef the « Fitchburg 
Sgricultural and Industrial Association,” which exme off in 
that enterprising town on the vd inst, Was a most success. 
ful affair in every respect, highly creditable to the Societ 
aud to the County of Worcester, famed as it is for £00 
stock and good husbandry. Of course the show wos not aa 
large us some of the most recent exhibitions of the Worces- 
ter County Agricultural So tety but it Was much larger than 
could have been rewsenavly expected considering how re- 
centis the organization of the Seciety aud the difficulties at- 
tendant up nthe starting of a new enterprise of this kind. 
But if the show was not as large in some respects, 1 was 
superior to the last exhibition in this eity, for instance, in 
the specimens of Swine and Bheep, 86 many fine animale 
of the former description, we have never seen at any exhi- 
bition, and the excetient condition of all the varieties ex- 
hibited, gave assurance that our Fitehburg ucighbors intend 
to go the whole hog in the pork line. 

With the trial of Worki: g Oven we were highly gretified. 
Several single teams were entered, aud the performance 
Was such as wou d have elicited the warmest e coniuins of 
praise from the best judges of the comparative merits of 
will vained cattle at any exhibition in the Stete 

he address of Hon. Charies Hudson was listened to by a 
large audience of ladies and gentlemen, who appeared bigh- 
ly gratified, and deeply interested throughout, It was not 
what would be called a brilliant production, but it had mer- 
its beyoud brillianey, for it was a sound, practical discourse, 
abounding in valuable hints, and well exlculated for the im- 
provement and instruction of the farmers present, for whom 
it seems d especially designed. 

After the Address was concluded, about four hundred 
ladies and gentiomen repmred to the hotel and sat down to 
4 bountiful repast, which had been provided, and after the 
cloth was removed, indulced in such a feast of renson and 
Now of soul as wouk! put to shame the stifand state ly din- 
ners of our own Society. Among those present who ad- 
dressed the assembinge were Abei F. Adams, Feq , Vresi- 
dent of the Society, Col. Phillips, Rev. George Trask, Hon, 
Charles Hud-on, Mr. Harwood, Rev. Mr. Bullurd, Alveh 
Crocker, Esq., Mr. Cunningham of Fitchburg, Mr. Marshall 
of Fitchborg Fitzroy Willard, «f Worcester, Mr. Morse of 
Winchendon, and others. 

At4 o'clock the audience retired from the tables, and re- 
paired to the Vestry of the Unitariun Church, where Re- 
ports of the various committees were read, and the premi- 
ums awarded, which we suljoin ; 


FAT CAaTTLe. 


Ist prem. M. 8. Morse Winchendon, $6 00 

ee * M &S. Meese nd 400 

340 B. Safford, Fitchburg, 200 
BULLS. 

Ist prem. Asa Raymond, 500 
2d“ Abel Mar-hall, 4 00 
MILCH cows. 

Ist prem. E. A. Whitney, Princeton, £00 
2d“  Heury J. Reed, = 400 
3d * Levi Kendall, Fitchburg, 200 
HEIFERS—2 years old. 

Ist prem. C. A, Whitney, Princeton, 4100 
24“ «Herman Stone, * 200 
HEIFEeRsS—l year old. 

Ist prem. M. 8. Stone, 500 
2400“ ~=6Farwel! Nichols, 100 
WORKING OXEN. 

Ist prem. Nathan B. Reed, Princeton, 6 00 
23060“ OW. J. Reed, 400 
3d“ ~~ Josiah Sheldon, Fitchburg, 200 
STEERS—veare old. 
ist prem. M. 8. Morse, Winchendon, Foo 
24“ M. Green, Ashburnham, 300 
STECRS—2 years old. 

Ist prem. Silas Wyman, Winchendon, 400 
24“ Calvin Howard, Worcester, 2:0 
sTeeRs—Yenrlings. 

Ist prem Grover 8. Whitney, Gardner, 700 
24“ ©. A. Whitney, Princeton, 200 
BEST BOAR. 

Ist prem. Wm. F. Day, Fitchburg 400 
24 “ L. Kendall, , i 200 
FAT HOG, 

Ist prem. C. Fesenden. 400 
FAT rics. 

Ist prem. B, Rafford, 400 
2d“ J. Jnqueth, soo 
ad “| J. Upton, Jr. 200 
BREEDING sow. 

Ist prem. J. P. Sabin, 300 
WEANED Pitas, 

Ist prem. Levi Kewda!!, 200 
24 “ N, Stone, 1 00 


COSSET sheer. 


Ist prem. J. B. Woodward, Fitchburg, 200 
2d“ Samuel Hanex, 1 


BEST FOWLS. 


Premium Rev. E. Bullard, 150 
TURKEYS. 
Premium to Benj. Safford, 150 


The show of Fruit and Vegetablee was not lurge, but 
what there wae afforded ample evidence that Worcester 
North does not neglect those important articles of cultiva- 
tion. Among fine specimens of Vegetabi-a we noticed 
eighteen Pampkins, reared by Dr. Kittredge of Fitchburg, 
| from one seed, the aggregate weight of which was 200 ibs 
| Time and space will not permit us to say all that we 
desire to say, s0 we must conclude woth the remark that 
in our opinion the agriculturalists of the north part of the 
County, have every reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the success of their efforts for the encouragement mud 

prom: tion of agriculture, and by expressing the hope that 
they may goonin the gow! work they have begun, until 
they shall equal the exhibitions of Worcester Centre, for it 
isa noble rivalry, and worthy of the wost abundant suc- 
cess. 





| Worcester Spy. 


HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE. 





Quince Jetty. Pare, quarter, core, and 
weigh some ripe but quite suund quinces, as 
quickly as possible, and throw them as they are 
done into part of the water in which they are to 
be boiled ; allow one pint of this to each pound 
of the fruit, and simmer it gently until it is a 
litle broken, but not so long as to redden the 
juice, which ought to be very pale. Turn the 
whole into a jelly-bag, or strain the liquid 
through a fine cloth, and Jet it drain very closely 
from it, but without the slightest pressure. — 
Weigh the juice, pot it into a delicately clean 
preserving pan, and boil it quickly for twenty 
minutes ; take it from the fire and stir into it, 
until it is entirely dissolved, twelve ounces of 
sugar for each pound of juice, or fourteen ounces 
if the fruit should be very acid, which it will be 
in the earlier part of the season; keep it con- 
stantly stirred and thoroughly cleared from seurm 
from ten to twenty minutes longer, or until it 
jellies strongly in falling from the skimmer 
then pour it directly into glasses or moulds. If 
properly made, it will be sufficiently firm to turn 
out of the latter, and it will be beautifully trans- 
parent, and rich in flavor. It may be made with 
an equal weight of juice and sugar mixed to- 
gether in the first instance, and boiled from 
twenty to thirty minutes It is difficult to state 
the time precisely, because trom different causes 
it will vary very much. [t should be reduced 
rapidly tothe proper point, as long boiling in- 
jures the color; this is always more perfectly 
preserved by boiling the juice without the sugar 
first. 

To each pound pared and cored quinces, | 
pint water; three quarters to one hour anda 
half.—Juice, boiled twenty minutes. To each 
pound, 12 ounces sugar; ten to twenty minutes. 
Or, juice and sugar equal weight: twenty to 
thirty minutes. 


Fixe Appte Jenty. Having cat out all 
blemishes, quarter half a bushel of the best pip- 
pin or bell-flower apples, without peeling or 
coring, and as you cut them, throw them intoa 
pan of cold water to preserve the color. When 
all the apples have been thus cut up, take them 
out of the water, but do not wipe or dry them, 
Then weigh the cut apples, and to each pound, 
allow a pound of the best loaf-sugar. Put them 
with the sugar into a large preserving kettle and 
barely enough of water to prevent their burn- 
ing, mixing among them the rind of half a dozen 
lemons paired off very thin and cut into pieces. 
Also the juice of the lemons. When perfectly 
soft, and boiled to a mash, put the apples, &c., 
into a large jelly-bag, and run the Fiquia into 
moulds, if wanted for present use: and into 





jars if intended for keeping. 
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THE POETS CORNER. 


THE SPIRITS ARE RAPPING. 


PY J. €. HAGENS 
ping 
he emirite are rapping, the spirits are rapping, 
“~ ¢ Snot ou the Moor 
‘ “ . sare ta g. and tapping, 
t t 
1 » 's the epirit of envy, the epirit of malee, 
1 epirit of meanness, the suutilest amd worst; 
The» tof pride, with bis visage inflated, 
i ag up capty he arte until ready w burst. 
ase ’ ’ 
Put oh! there are spirits from heaven deecended, 
Who gladly a home in each bosom would gain; 
Let ve + heart-strings with these be in harmony bier ded, 
And falee ones to enter sha 1 struggle in vain 


i the epirit of beauty ! 


f love ar 
ere’ apart 


r were sul 
1 ' vortd ts their joy and their duty; 
Al ¢ there tw rite a place in your heart. 
Ther * of charity lorg hath been striving 
1 aad » that make jostice their b ast; 
nes ttention reviving ; 
. al t 1 earnest entreatios be lost. 
1 6 f e. and the « irit of gladness, 
i t r god spirits atiend, 
T . « comes with them the spirit of sadness ; 
Ite ts t with seeth ng—it comes as 4 friend 
0 ber t alted by the «nirit of pleasure, 
L ruth nil wines off turk in her train; 
But © the frit of aa 4 treneure, 
Throw ile’s t mie rhey thy sepa to sustain. 
The s earer g, the «pirits are rapping, 
t t« t. and evil are trveng each heart ; 
List t to the falee ones’ impeortunate tapping, 
But kk t the good ones unheeded depart. 


(Christian Inquirer, 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


A FARM-YARD SKETCH 


On a calm summer morning a peacock stood 
epreading his feathers in the sun. 
a | ike lay sleeping in ovionless transparency. 
Hle walked tow ard it with conscious pride, and 
the brink, 


bending | juss it over 


gazed at his gorgeous plumage in the mirror, 


and sometimes turned back his eyes, to exam- 
ine the play of green and gold upeo his back. 
The simple tohabitants of a neighboring farm- 
vard stood of at 8 respectful distance, awe- 
struck with bos grandeur, The hens cackled 
to each other: the geese huddled together, poked 
out their long necks, and hissed ; and even chan- 
ticleer, although generally on capital terms with 
himself, rather lowered his erest, and iifted his 
vellow feet with less of lordly majesty as he 
marched among his companions, who neo lon- 
ger paid him theie accustomed attemion, At 
this extorted acknowledgement of his superior 
splendor, heavens ' how the peacock swelled! 

“Certainly,” said he, Tam without an equal, 
How mean these poor wretched creatures ap- 
pear by my side. llow magnificently beautiful 
1 am What golden tioges chase each other 
across toy feathers. Iflow superbly my tail 
reflects the light It istull of eyes which abso- 
lutely rival the sun himself When I look 
around, what is there to compare with me?” 

A rose, which was bloommg near, overheard 
this arrogant soliloguy, and addressed him 

“Pray, Mr. Peacock, do not be olfended, but 
Tthionk Lean shew you a bird, not only vour 
equal, but so far your superior, that before man 
would allow one of the race to be destroyed, 
he would behold yeu and all your vain flaunting 
relations exterminated ” 

*‘Lalways thought, madam Rose,” replied the 
peacock, “that you were a decent sort of per- 
son, and bad one or twe tolerable colors in you 

that is, for a mere rese ; but I cannot give 
you eredit for mach wisdom And so sure am 
1 of bn considered of more value than any 
which youecan possibly bring, that 1] fearlessly 
challenge you and all the world to produce my 
riva 

* Thos very affernoon,’’ said the rose, 
‘‘and before the assembled creatures of the 
earth and airy they shall pronounce pen your 
respective tnerits 

** | will come an hour before sunset,” replied 
the peacock, spre vling his superb tail, and toss- 
ing his head affeetedly. ** Lappear to more ad- 
vantage, the greater the light; good morning, 
madam Rose W hat a fool is this ridiculous red 
flower,’ he continued in a lower voice, as he 
strutted away, ‘and so conceited, too. Bah! 


how | hate conceited people i 
‘he hour for the trial came. The setting sun 


filled the woods with golden hght; lengthened 

shadows lav on the soft green meadows. The 

bee hummed lazily along the drooping flowers, as 

if ured of their day’s wanderiogs; the crows 

went wingieg their way over the tree tops to 

their nests; the fish hawk had made his last | 
plunge in the lake, and was bearing his prey 

toward the high dry tree—everything told of 

the closing day. 

The peacock spread his tail and entered the 
arena where he was to await the expected rival. 
Hle found all the beasts, poultry, etc., of the 
neighborhood assembled. The geese came in 
syngle file, headed by a sage old fellow, a kind 
of philosopher, who led the procession with 
grave dignity The hens brought their dear 


hule chickens, with their wee bit voices; the 


ducks waddled to their places, and quacked 
*how de you do!" to their neighbors, the 
geese. The horses, who had been let loose in 
the adjoining field, cantered up, tossing their 
heads m the air, kicking out their heels, and 
neivhing cheerfully to their friends and fellow- 
evizens. ‘The ass shook his ears with much 
selfcomplacency, and trotted after. An old 
black sheep sprang over a fenee, and was imme- 
diately followed by about a bundred otheas, who 
leaped over in the same place. ‘The cows walk- 
ed out of the pond wid took their stations, lash- 
ing themselves with their tails, and chewing the | 
cud; no animal like your cow for gravity and 
patience \ great filthy hog, who had been 


in the mire, came in grunting, and 
thrusting himself inte company where he was 
but he got a good seat, because 
him. 


wallowing 


was net wanted 
everybody feared to come in contact with 


The swallows skimmed down from their nests 


under the eaves of the barn, and seated them- 
selves in a row on the rail fence. 


thought the whole 


** some people make such a fuss about nothing. 


A beautiful robin came hopping along, and flew 
up into a branch of the cherry-tree, with a sweet 
a fierce little bantam 


and plaintive ery ; while 
rooster pushed his way in among the horses, 


squared oto a turkey seven times as large as 


himself, and at length reached an excellent place, 
where he sat with the air of one 
himself as wood as most people. 
When the company were seated, the mse, 
who had called the meeting, in a brief 
graceful address, explained the wager which 
had been laid between the peacock and herself. 
“My fr * said the peacock, in a seream- 
ing, discordant which made the robin 
flutter te a more distant seat, **] am nearly 
evercome with diffidence at appearing thus in 
public Nothing but duty and self-respeet could 
have driven me to such an extremity ; but as 
the representative of a large class of svciety, | 
feel bound to assert our claims to your attention. 
Look at me, my fnends; examine thosefeathers, 
the rainbow tinges that melt into each other on 
my breast; the brilliant hues brightening up for 
ever and dying away ; the radiance that seems 
to float around me, and which certainly excels 
in superb beauty even the vivid bow of heaven. 
‘The rose, who is a nice sort of person, to be 
sure, bat without taste, and not a little preju- 
diced against nature's more choice productions 
—(here the peacock unfolded his tail, and acci- 
dentally cast his eyes upon the ass, who, sup- 
posing the remark an oblique compliment to 
himself, held up his head higher, gave a gentle 
bray of approbation, and continued to listen 
with imperturbable gravity) —‘‘ the rose has 
roflered to bring before you a bird more valua- 
le than myself. I appeal to my person, and 
challenge competition.” 
[he peacock then walked around in a circle. 
** What a stately gait! ’’ said the goose. 
** And what a sweet voice ! "’ said the ass. 
“| shall now produce your rival, Master 


iends, 


voire, 


Near him 


sometimes 


The turkeys 
came in late, grumbling and gobbling. They 
coneern rather ridiculous— 
they were as good as the peacock, any day— 


who thinks 


and 


with something of a deeper shade of crimson | 
passing over her soft face. She nodded her | 
head, anda strange bird, who had not before | 
been at all observed among the crowd, stepped | 
iforth, and stood in silence by the rose-bush. | 
| His | Lin appearance excited some whispering 
|—there was a good deal of cackling and sin- 
| pecing among the old hens, at the idea of such 
ja small, insignificant-looking creature daring to 
lpresent himself on such an oceasion. The most 
influential goose gave a downwright hiss, 
whereupon all the other geese stretched out 


eee said the rose, in a sweet voice, and | 





the guinea-hen uttered a peevish, discontented 
ery. Nothing, however, could exceed the ir- | 
jrepressible mirth of the rooster, who gave al 
right hearty crow of derision, unless it was the | 
jwise demeanour of the ass, who first looked | 
|¢own contemptuously on the litle aspirant, 
{then laughed aloud, and concluded by nodding | 
tis hesd and long ears to his neighbors, and | 
' 
uch as to say, ** stand by, now, and we shal: 
have some fun.” 

After the peacock had remained silent for a 
moment, swelling and strutting, and exhibiting 
lhimself to his admirers, like a militia colonel 
jon parade, he asked the rose, with a sneer, if 
jshe intended to “insult the audience by such a 
| miserable jest = 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


} 
j}who alwaye puts himself forward on these oc- 


and attempts to Jead the rest of the 
jmeeting, rose and made a shert address, 

** My friends,” he said, 1 can no longer 
suppress my feelings of indignation at the insult 
j fered to the excellent, tender-hearted and amia- 
| ble peacock, by this brazen-faced rose. Let me 


le isions, 


flask vou, gentlemen, who and what is this rose ? | 


|What has she done? What use is she of? 
Who ever heard her voice in the wood, as mine 
s heard, and the peacock's, animating nature, 
ind soothing all that have ears to hear, and 
hearts to feel? 
less flower, so conscious of her own insignifi- 
cance, that she dare not show herself in the path- 
way where we tread. 
shame which even now rises to her cheeks— 
look at her feedleness, her uselessness, her idle- 
ness ; for my part, IT always hated her, and pre- 
ferred the noble sunflower, which hits its yellow 
head in youder field. Now, let me ask the rose 
jhow she dare collect us (whose ime is impor- 
tant) together, for the purpose of judging be- 
[iron the merits of yon small, paltry, brown 
lbird, that we should never think of looking at 
twice, and this gay and splendid creature, which 





is the admiration of myself and all other cognos- | 


can, indeed, of the kuown world.”’ 

*T must remind the learned gentleman,” 
said the rose, in a low but touching tone, ‘* that 
there are other means of gaining fame beside ap- 

|pearanee. ‘That the dress of the peacock is 
jtmore bright, striking, and gaudy than that of the 
jnizhtingale, 1 am willing to allow; but dress 
jdees not make the man. The nightingale rests 
his hope of your approbation upon higher quali- 
ties. Nature has given him a most extraordina- 
ry power of touching the soul; and, I think, 
this must rank him higher in the seale of crea- 
tion than the peacock.” 

“Oh, ho!’’ said the ass, “ you mean his 
singing. I ‘ 
voice in the night, although I never before had 
the honor of seeing the vocalist. 
continued, ** this is the fellow, is it, that keeps 
lus awake? 
jus a touch of your quality ; and be short, do you 
|hear! for our time is precious, and important to 
| the commonwealth.” 
| ‘The nightingale was about to commence, when 
the peacock broke in: 
| **Lalso,’’ said he, ** have cultivated my voice, 
and aspire to some skill in melody.” 
| ** Right,”’ said the ass, ** and the nightingale 
is nothing to you.”’ 
| ‘The little bantam, who had perched upon the 
\top of an old chestnut rail, came out with a sud- 
iden laugh, and slapped his sides with his wings, 

at this assertion; but the ass, regariing him 
jwith a grave, rebuking expression, said : 

| ‘*4 would have you to know, sir, that if there 
is anything on which I really pique myself, it 
| is being a correct jadge of music. In that I'll 
|vield to nobody. But hush! that divine crea- 
j ture is yong to sing. 

| The peacock favored them with a song, than 
| which nothing could be more harsh, discordant, 
and altogether execrable. 

** Very fine—delicious !"’ said the ass, nodding 
| his head; * now, let the nightingale beat that if 
ihe ean.”’ 
| Anoll hen, who had been scratching gravel 
jat a little distance, declared that she «* never 
| knew what music was before.”’ 
| An innocent littl lamb, who loved the night- 
|ingale, eried ** bah !"’ but the ass pricked up his 
jears and shouted, “turn him out!’’ in such a 
| Stentorian voice’ that the poor young thing was 
| frightened half te death. 

** Order, order,”’ said the cow. 
| Onder being obtained, a gush of melody burst 





jfrom the throat of the nightingale, which in 
|stantly hushed every other sound. Sometimes 
it melted into plaintive sweetness, and some- 
itimes burst forth like an impulse of love; but 
| the pervading character was tenderness and mel- 
jancholy, so inexpressibly sweet and touching, 
that after it had died away, a deep silence hung 
jover the crowd, as if every one were waiting and 
|Wishing for it to commence again. The ap- 


|plause which ensued manifestly clearly the tr- | 


umph ot the rese and the nightingale. The 
igeese, who had been asleep, each on one leg, 
j with his head behind his wing, were awakened 
jby the clamor, and scudded across the road, 
jafter having assented to the ass, who, before he 
| trotted off, shook his ears with a wise look, aud 
observed : 

| * It is really astonishing how the public allow 


|themselves to be led away.’ 





| Romance ww Reap Lire. 
jage, a scene took place in the Champs Elysees, 
|alimost unrivalled in the annals of romance. ‘The 
tevor Borsari, who has had a most magnificent 
success, and in Italy in particular, has taken 
ladvantage of a conge to visit Paris. He was 
| walking under the trees of the Champs Elysees, 
near the Seine, when he caught the sight of an 
old man, neatly dressed, dragging forth from an 
old fiddle some faint sounds to which none lis- 
jtened. Borsari started, struck his hand upon 
his forehead to collect his thoughts, and then 
| leaving the ladies rushed up to the poor musi- 


» jeian. ‘Ecco mi; it’s me,” said he, in a ringing 
| voice. Ihe old man raised his head in astonish- 
|ment. ‘Don't you recognise me, Giacomo! | 


jam Borsari, your pupil, he to whom you opened 
the musical career, he who owes to you his rep- 
utation and his fortune.’’ * Borsari!”’ said the 
|violinist, ‘tah! now I remember. 
jfulfilled my predictions—you have collected 
|gold and fame. 1 am pleased at it in the midst 
jof my misfortanes.”” “* My poor master, what 
‘has redueed you to this extremity ™ ‘Then the 
jold man told his story. He had become an im- 
presario. He had, at the head of a troop of 
singers, gone through the isles of Greece ; but 
misfortune had everywhere been his fate. After 
;a miraculous eseape from shipwreck, he got an 
jattack of paralysis. Incompletely cured, he 
came to Paris to aa old pupil, a lady, who was 
kind to him, but who suddenly died. Giacomo 
jthen went into the orchestra of a little theatre, 
jbut at last, reduced tw the last extremity, he 
jeame to play inthe Champs Elysees. While 
jthe old man spoke, Borsari was feeling his 
| pockets All he found was a couple of pounds. 
| Suddealy he took a bold resolauion.—**Giacomo, 
jdo you recollect the great air of ‘La Calunnia?’”’ 
\** Yes."" Can you execute the accompani- 
|ment?’’ **Somehow.”’ ‘ Begin.’’ At once, 
jin a ringing, splendid voice, Borsari commenced 
jhts magnificent piece. A crowd collected, the 
|singing cafes were deserted, carriages drew up, 
jand a fashionable audience descended from them. 
| At the sight of such an audience, the old man 
{roused himself, his bow, directed by a firm hand, 
ps forth delicious sounds. ‘The audience 
| were struck with admiration, and the settin 


sun 
|seemed to transport every one to Italy. When 
|he ended, the tenor took round his hat. No one | 


| refused. Gold poured in as well as silver; and | 
| when he had emptied his own purse amongst the 
heap of gold, he gave it te the old man, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Giacomo, this is on account. I shail see 


their sagacious heads and hissed also; while | 


winking his left eve with a knowing look, as| 
t 


| ‘The rose was guing to reply, when the ass, 


The rose is a stupid and sense- | 


Look at the blush of | 


have been often disturbed by his | 
What!” he | 


Weill, hark ye, my little chap, give | 


A few evenings | 


You have | 
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REMINISCENCES. 


BY AN ENGLISH PHYSICIAN. 


THE NERVOUS GENTLEMAN. 


The most troublesome patient which a medi- 
cal man can possibly have is a nervous,{fidgetty, 
hypochonarisial gentleman, and were it not that 


!such patients are rather profitable, the members 


of the rifedical profession would raise a great 
outcry upon the subject, and nerves and nervous- 
ness would be rated bores instead of being at- 
tended to with great gravity, and prescribed for 
with great regularity, the ** ordinary medicine ”’ 
‘given consisting usua!ly of bread pills rolled in 


| magnesia, and effervescing draughts, ad ilitum, 


according to the strength of the patient's cred- 
ulity and purse. Iam a retired physician now, 
so | ean afford to be a /ittle candid now and then. 

Nearly twenty years ago, there lived in 
Bloomsbury Square one of my best patients, by 
name Mr. Augustus Brown. 

Mr. Brown was « gentleman of competent in- 
dependence, and of a literary and virtuoso turn 
of mind. At about forty years of age he be- 
gan to study medicine aliule. and to take care 
lot his health a great deal. He bought medical 
| books, prowled about the wards of hospitals, 


-;and made himself as unhappy as any uncomfort- 


able, middle-aged, single gentleman could wish 
jte be. I learned these particalars of him from a 
| friend who recommended him to me. 

When I was first called to attend him, not 
| knowing that his diseases were all imaginary, I 
|was quite taken in fur about a quarter of an 
hour or so. 

I found him lying on his back on the sofa ; 
the room was darkened, and he was groaning 
jin an extremity of anguish. 1 tarned to his 
| house-keeper, who had marshaled me in, and 
said,— 

* What is the matter with Mr. Brown?’ 

He heard me, and called out 

* What is the matter—the matter ” 
joh!’ 





Oh! oh! 


| | advanced towards him, and said,— 

‘I am sorry to find you so indisposed sir.’ 

; ‘Oh! oh! oh!’ was his only answer. . 

| * Perhaps,’ I continued, * you will have the 
kindness to deseribe your symptoms.’ 

| Afier a few preparatory groans, he com- 

| menced—* 1—oh '!—oh !—ah you'll scarcely be- 
lieve it, but look at my leg, down my ankle, I 

imean. Oh! oh! oh '—horrible, hormble.’ 

| Least my eyes down to his ankle, and to my 

| surprise, saw thatit was tied fas: by a silk hand- 

| kerehief to the leg of the sofa. 

| * What is this for?’ I said. 

| * You may well ask,—oh! oh!’ 


| § Whatever may be the matter with your 
jankle I shall undo this most unsurgical and 
| very improper bandage.’ 
| *Wreteh!’ he cried, * would you destroy 
ime?’ 

* Destroy you!’ 

‘Yes. What dependence have I, if Iam not 
tied—what hold upon the world have I? 

* What do you mean?” said [. 

* Listen,’ he said. 
| * Well.’ 
| * Lam toolight.’ 

* Too light?’ 

* Yes.’ 
| *Pray, sir, explain yourself.’ 
* You know why a balloon goes up?’ 
* Yes, surely.’ 
| *Why?? 
| * Because it is lighter than an equal bulk of 





| 
| « Very good.’ 

* Well—but, sir, how does that , 

‘ Apply to me, you would say, Doctor? 

* Exactly.’ 

‘This way. I am lighter than an equal 
j balk of air; and if I was not tied down, whiff 
| 1 should go up—up—up! Oh! it’s dreadful ! 
—oh! oh! oh! ah!’ 

He always put inthe ah! as if he ‘had been 
| suddenly seized with some dreadful pain, and it 
| really had a most comical effect. 

I now saw through the case in a moment, and 
i 1 said, 

* Are you sure you are not mistaken ?’ 

* Mistaken?’ he cried. 
| * Yes.’ 
| *You ought to know better. A friend of 
mine told me you were a very clever man.” 

* What! suppose, now,’ I said, * you were to 
jallow me to undo this handkerchief.’ 
| *Up Ishould go!’ he roared; ‘and if the 
| Window was open, out I should sail.’ 
| * Indeed,’ I said. 

‘ Yes,’ he continued; ‘I have a very slight 
|hold upon the earth. For some days I found 
jmyself getting lighter, until at last you see I 
}am forced to tie myself down,—oh! oh! ah!’ 
| ‘Suppose I hold your collar,’ said 1, ‘ while 
| the handkerchief is taken off.’ 

‘I don’t mind,’ he replied, ‘ just to convince 
you,’ 

I therefore held his collar with one hand, 
and unbound the handkerchief with the other. 

* There, you see,’ he said, ‘ look at my leg,’ 
and he poked his leg up as high as he could. 

* But you could put it down,’ said [. 

* No, no.’ 

‘Oh! yes, you could. There, you see, I've 
| let go your collar.’ 

* Bat I'm holding on, you perceive, and it’s 
no little exertion. [ begin to think you don’t 
| understand my case,’ 
| *QOh, yes, L do,’ said 1; * you must have a 
course ot preponderating pills.’ 

* What!’ he cried, suddenly dropping hia 











* Preponderating pil!s'’ 

*] never heard of them.’ 

. Very likely.’ 

* But my dear sir,” he exclaimed, bolting up- 
right. 

. Dear me, Mr. Brown,’ I said, * you are bet- 
ter.” 

* No, Lain’t,—oh ! oh! ah!’ 

* Weil, L can remedy your disease.’ 

* You can” 

« Yes, by the preponderating pills.’ 
| + They will increase my density, I suppose, by 
‘eontracting the—the absorbents, and so on.’ 

* Exactly.’ 

* Astonishing! My dear sir, you are the only 
medical man that ever understood my case ; and 
last year when | was gradually vitrifying——’ 

* Gradually what? A 

* Turning into a kind of porcelain——’ 

‘Oh!’ 

* Well, I went to Abernethy, and what do you 
think he did '—the fool !’ 

I shook my head. 

* Why, he wold me to squat down like a Chi- 
nese. and try and have some odd colors burnt in- 

to me, so that by the time I was finished, I should 
| be a respectable mandarin for an old China clos- 
et.” 

| * Indeed.’ 

| «Yes; and when I remonstrated he actually 
turned me out!—oh! oh! ah!’ 

I flattered myself that I had made a great hit 
in Mr. Agustus Brown's case, by my mention of 
the preponderating pills, and I was only astonish- 
ed at the amount of his credulity upon the sub- 
ject. { sent him some extremely mild pills, com- 
| posed of a common harmless drug, and waited 
the result with some degree of patience and a 
considerable degree of expectation. 

In a few days a message came to me to go to 
| Mr. Brown immediately, for he feared he was 
| sinking fast. 

* Sinking fast!’ said I. 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* Is he so weak? 

* Weak, sir?’ 

‘Yes; you say he is sinking.’ 
* Oh, it is cos he’s too heavy /” 
* Too what? 

* Too heavy, sir.’ 

* Ridiculous !” 

* Master says, sir, as he’s got so heavy he’s 
obliged to be onthe ground floor.’ 

Tell him Ill be with him immediately.’ 

The boy, who had come from Mr. Brown’s, 
departed, and I felt myself a posed by 
this second estraordinary fancy of Mr. Augustus 
Brown. 

‘So much,’ thought I, ‘for my extreme 
cleverness in inventing the preponderating pills.’ 

I, however, lost no time in going to my most 
eccentric patient. I found him in the kitchen, 
lying on his back, in the middle of the floor, and 
groaning, a8 usual. 

*Oh ;—ah !’ he cried, when he saw me, ‘ you 
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you again.”’ 
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are come. Oh,—oh,—ah !’ 
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altogether as dreadfully dease and heavy. 
see, I'm forced to be on a ground floor, or else ! 
should go through the boards. Oh,—oh,—ah! 


the mischief is done. 


sensTyns ©. 
—oh,—ah !’ 
* 


bo 


‘Yes,’1 said, with difficulty repressing a 


smile ; ‘lam sorry to hear you are not quite 
well, Mr. Brown.” 


* Quite well! Oh,—oh,—ah "’ 
* What is the matter now, sir!” : 
‘Oh, doctor, those preponderating pills. Oh, 


oh,— ah!’ 


* What of them, sir” 


‘They are too powerful. Much too strong, 


sir,—awfully strong.’ 


* Too strong" 5 
‘Yes, doctor; they have driven me to the 


other extreme.’ 


‘ Indeed.’ 

‘Yes. You know how dreadfully light I was; 
ou had, you recollect, to hold me from shooting 
ut of the window." 

‘Hem !’ said I. 

‘ Well, do you know,” he continued, ‘ I'm a 

ou 


* You must leave off the pills,’ said I. 

* Ah, that’s all very well, doctor ; but you see 
Here’s a weight.’ ; 
So saying up went his leg, and down again 


with a heavy dab. 


* What do you think of my case now!’ he said. 
Here is a dreadful situation to be placed in. 
leavier than lead,—horrible, horrible! If 1 


once begin, from my extreme heaviness, to break 
through the crust of the earth, where shall | stop! 


Yh !—oh !—ah !” ; 
* It’s rather a serious case,’ said 1; ‘ but there 


are remedies.’ 


‘ Remedies! you bring me new life.’ 
‘Yes. You must take some anti-ponderous 


draught, and be careful of your diet.’ 


* My diet?” 
* Yes.’ 


* What must I eat” 
* Mutton, principally.’ 


‘Very good. Oh, doctor, your are a clever 
ractil@ ty, I find you understand my case. 
Fagen, wee jeal man who ever took a 







of my terrible constiiativn. Oh, 


* Now,’ thought I, as I made up a draught of 
distilled water with some vegetable coloring 
matter, for Mr. Augustus Brown ; * now I think 
I have managed this troublesome patient pretty 
well.” 


Alas! how vain are human anticipations. Just 
hree nights after, | was rung up in the middle 


of my first sleep, so violently, that I thought for 
a moment that the house must be on fire. I pop- 


ved by head out of the window, and asked, 
* Who’s there "’ 
* Me,’ was the reply, a very usual one by the 


way, undersuch circumstances. 


‘Who's me?’ said I, with a laudable con- 


| tempt, at the moment, for grammar. 


* Please, sir, Mr. Brown's boy.’ 

‘Ob! Mr. Agustus Brown” 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* Is he light or heavy this time ** 

*' That's gone off, sir !” 

* What,’ cried I, ‘ some new freak 

‘ Please, sir, yes.’ 

* What is it” 

‘ Master, sir, says as how you must come di- 


rectly, cos he’s a going to be merrymopussed.’ 


‘Rehr 

* Merrymopussed, please, sir.’ 

* Merry—what!” 

* That's what he called it, sir.’ 

: Just try and explain yourself, will you, my 


y 
* Why, sir, [ thinks as he means he’s a going 


to be turned into something else.’ 


‘Oh! metamorphosed.’ 
* Something like that, sir, or some other wild 


animal.’ 


* Tell your master, I "Il be with him soon.’ 
The doy departed, and with great vexation, 


which even the prospect of my fee could not 
subdue, I put on my clothes, and sallied out 1o 
see Mr. Brown's metamorphoses. 


* What car put such a thing into his head?’ 


said [to myself; ‘ at least my medicine is inno- 
cent this time.’ 


When I arrived at Bloomsbury 


*Cood niaht. Me Reown.’ ea 

sat down, and said, 

* Well, sir, you are looking very well.’ 
He shook his head. 

* Doctor, oh, —oh,—ah !” 

* Well, sir?’ 

* You fave done it at last.’ 

* Done what!’ 

‘ Me, sir, me,—Augustus Brown, Esq.’ 
* As how, sir” 


* What directions did you give me when you 
were last here?’ 


* Yes ; now don’t cavil.’ 
* Certainly not. 


would send to you.’ 


* Well, sir! and what else, sir 7’ 

* L told you to attend to your diet.’ 

* But what did you tell me to eat?’ 

* Mutton.” 

‘Ah!’ 

* Well, Mr. Brown, what of all that?’ 
* Mutton? 

* Yes, matton.’ 


* Well, doctor, I have eaten mutton. I have 
taken mutton for breakfast, mutton for luncheon, 
mutton for dinner, mutton for tea, and sir, 1 took 
mutton for supper.’ 


I could not, for my life, suppress a smile, and 


it pot Mr. Brown quite in a rage. 


‘ Nay, my good sir 
* Don't good sir me—you laughed, sir.’ 
* Very well.’ 

‘Oh! its very well, is it? 


* So,’ he cried, * you laugh, do you V 
, 





Well, doctor, what 


I wait your answer.’ 

* A great demand for sheep,’ said I, smiling. 
* Do n't smile,’ he cried. 

* Weil, then. seriously speaking. Mr. Brown, 
don't apprehend any perticular result.’ 

* You don't” 

* I do ‘nt.’ 

‘ Then I do.’ 


‘Sol presume. But may I ask what, Mr. 


Brown /’ 


* You may.’ 
* Well, what, sir?’ 
*Ma—a—a—a.” 


‘What!’ 
* Ma—a—a---a.’ 
* Are you med or joking ?’ 


* Neither, doctor ; but I've eaten so much mut- 


ton, that you see, as a natural result, I am in 
process of becoming a sheep.’ 


* Mr. Brown,’ said I. 

* Ma—a—a—a.’ he replied. 

‘Sir?’ 

*‘ Ma—a—a—a.’ 

* Let me tell you, once for all ——” 
* Ma—a—a—a.’ 

* You are the unhappy victirn ——’ 


‘I know tt, Ma—a—a—a. 
* Of self delusion.’ 
*Ehv 


‘ Self delusion, I repeat, Mr. Brown.’ 

‘What, sir?’ 

* You are a nervous hypochondriac, sir.’ 

* 1 am no such thing, sir.” 

* You are, Mr. Brown. Your complaints are 
I} delusions—the creatures of your own fancy.”’ 

* You do n't understanod my case, sir,’ 

* Perfectly I do.’ 

‘You area fool!’ I smiled— an idiot, sir. 


Delusion, indeed! Ma—a—a—a—oh—oh—ah!”’ 


laughed outright. 

* Leave my house, i mus,’ he roared. 

* With pleasure,’ said 1, taking my hat.’ 
Thus ended wy first connexion with Mr. Au- 
ustus Brown, the nervous gentleman, whom, 
owever, I attended for years after that. 


—————— EEE 


WOMAN. 


Warriors and statesmen have their meed of praise, 
And what they do or suffer men record ; 
But the long sacrifice of woman's days 
Passes withoot a thought, without a word ; 
And many 4 holy struggle for the sake 
Of daties sternly, fithfully falfilied— 
For which the anxious mind must watch and wake, 
And the strong feelings of the heart be stilied 
Goes by unheeded as the summer wind, 
And leaves the memory with no trace behind ! 





uare, I found 
the whole house in confusion, and | was shown 
into the drawing room, where sat Mr. Brown in 
a night gown and slippers. 


idl 
He = replied by a wave of his head toward 
a seat. 


I told you to take the pills I 


The Rights of Woman. 
BY MRS. = LITTLE. 


“The Rights of Woman”—what are they ? 
The right to laber and to pray ; 
The right to watch while others sleep 5 
The right over others’ wors lo weep ; 
The right to succor in reverse 5 
The right to bless while others curse 5 
The right to love whom others scorn 5 
The right to comfort all that mourn ; 
The right to shed new joy on earth ; 
The right to feel the soul’s high worth ; 
The right to lead the sou! to God, 
Along the path her Faviour trod— 
The path of meekness and of love, 
The path of faith that leads above, 
The path of patience under wrong, 
The path in which the weak grow strong. 
Sach Woman's Rights—and God will bless 
And crown their champions with succes. 





We make the following extracts, from a ser- 
mon by Rev. A. Hill of Worcester, in the an- 
cient Meeting House in Hingham. 


The following presents a striking picture of 
the changes during the last 175 years: 


“When I received an invitation from your 
committee to preach there, I was told that | 
should preach in the oldest church in the United 
States,—the only surviving relic of the earlier 
Puritan times, where for inany generations the 
ancestors of honored and beloved parishioners of 
my own had worshipped. This seemed to me 
inducement enough to make even a longer pil- 
grimage, and to be here. It seemed to me some- 
thing to be permitted to worship with you in an 
edifice which has survived the casualties and 
changes of an hundred and sixty-eight years ;— 
an edifice which dates back to the days of Charles 
II. and in which strength was obtained to resist 
his infringement of New England's charter ;— 
an edifice whose beams were laid in New Eng- 
land's darkest days by men who were fresh trom 
the desolating wars of Phillip, aided by women 
whose sons had been butchered at their own 
doors by Indian tomahawks, It is something to 
stand in the pulpit under which men who had 
shared in the perils of the winter's passage of 
the * May-flower ’ may have sat and worshipped ; 
where Eliot may have stvod in his old age, and 
bent himself in prayer; and where Gay, for 
nearly seventy years, with strength unabated and 
eye undimmed, administered. Associations of 
this kind must be familiar to you, and must en- 
dear this venerable church as no modern edifice, 
however beautiul and adorned with art, can be 
endeared. ‘To you, this antique structure must 
be all written over with the memories of the past ; 
this pulpit, these walls and pews, must bear to 
your hearts the history of the men and women 
who are gone,—the venerated and loved, whose 
names are recorded in vour village annals and oa 
the tombstones of your grave-yards. But asso- 
ciations like these belong to yourselves, and with 
them the stranger cannot intermeddle. There 
are, however, those connected with this venera- 
ble relic which belong to us all. They are 
such as ure dear to the heart of New England 
and Christian men. Let us pause while we 
gather them up and" contemplate them together. 

An edifice like this is not only associated with 
the past, and therefore religious iu its influences, 
but it is as it were a landmark, showing how far 
we have advanced or receded, been carried for- 
ward or drifted away in our course. This an- 
tique building is a type of the Puritan times, and 
the whole structure of society has changed no 
less than the style of architecture. Old things, 
rough, unsightly, but massive, have passed away ; 
and, with the revolving years, all things have be- 
come new. Itis hardly possible to stand upon 
the eminence from which we now look, and con- 
ceive of the revolutions which have gone over us 
in affairs civil, social, and religious, since this 
house was built. We can scarcely comprehend 
how insignicant as a people we then were. Our 
neighboring city was but an inconsiderable town, 
and i:s surrounding villages close girt with un- 
broken forests. If you will take Buston as the 
centre of a cirele, of which this spot is on the 
line of the circumference,—within this space, 
ewopt hy « vedive of ont marethan fnurteen miles. 
there are now more inhabitants of European des- 
cent than were then to be found in the whole ter- 
ritory of the United States. And what great 
public events have since transpired here among 
ourselves, which have auagel the destinies of 
the world! Then the colonies all told, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred thousand inhabitants, lay 
panting and exhausted after the desolating, In- 
dian wars, the border towns a waste, and many 
of their inhabitants scarcely yet returned from a 
doleful captivity. ‘The very years in which this 
church was completed, William Penn made his 
memorable treaty with the natives, so saeredly 
observed for more than seventy years. Since 
then, their tribes have all wasted away. Since 
then have come the French wars, and the vast 
empire of France on this continent has been lost ; 
the war of the Revolution, and the empire of 
England has been dismembered. Since then, 
our free contederacy has been formed, and grown 
to greatness ; extending the shield of its protec- 
tion, from ocean to ocean, over more than twen- 
ty millions of people. Under what varied cir- 
cumstances have prayers been offered, and ser- 
mous been preached, from this pulpit! Under 
what emotions of fear and hope have the congre- 
= come here to worship! The story of 

Yew England's joys and woes have all here been 
recorded ; these silent walls have echoed to the 
tale of New England’s glory and shame; they 
have witnessed her mournings for her losses, her 
fastings and wrestlings in prayer for success, her 
thanksgivings for her ciangh \. 


do you suppose has been the result of all this ‘ m4 : : . e ‘ 
mevtton, eh, sir! 


Look also at our intellectual, social, and reli- 
gious condition. When this church was erect- 
ed, Newton was living ; but his immortal discov- 
eries had not put to flight the apprehensions 
which the return of a comet spread among the 
terror-stricken nations. Locke was then living ; 
but his revelations of the powers of the human 
mind had not dispelled the delusions which filled 
New England with mourning, and stained her 
annals with crime. Milton had been dead seven 
years; but it was for the men of another century 
to comprehend the power of his transcendent ge- 
nius, and to acknowledge his influence on the 
popular mind. Then Cook had not cireumnavi- 
gated the globe, nor had Polynesia and Austra- 
lia been discovered and reclaimed. The vast pos- 
sessions of England in the East Indies were then 
confined toa solitary trading-house ; and the vast 
regions of the West, now the seat of learning, 
arts, and religion, had but just been trodden by 
the foot of the solitary traveller. Mahometan 
arms had penetrated Europe, and were then be- 
sieging the gates of her central cities. Popery 
had been aroused by the energies of Luther, and 
was now making her last fruitless struggle for 
the annihilation of Protestantism. The year af- 
ter this church was erected, the heads of Russell 
and Algernon Sidney rolled upon the scaffold in 
defence of spiritual freedom ; and, five years la- 
ter, James I]. and his creature Jeffries were pour- 
ing out the vials of their wrath, and attempting 
to break the best spirit of England and her colo- 
nies, and to trample their bravest and best men 
in the dust. ‘Then scarcely a benevolent opera- 
tion for which our modern world is distinguish- 
ed had been conceived of , not one of the great 
enterprises which mark our day had as yet been 
entered on. Then not one of the thirty millions 
of Bibles, which have been distributed by vari- 
ous societies, had been sent abroad ; not one of 
the fifteen hundred Protestant missionaries, who 
now have pitched their tent in strange climes on 
every soil, had then gone forth, if we except the 
solitary band who had been toiling for more than 
a century amid the ice-bound clifis of Lapland, 
and our own faithful laborers among the Ameri- 
ean Indians. Then no hospitals for the sick and 
insane crowned our hills,—no systematic efforts 
for the protection of the innocent and the refor- 
mation of the guilty had been made. When we 
reflect on the new instrumentalities which are 
now put in operation for the suppression of every 
form of vice and the relief of every species of 
suffering, when we look at our libraries and sab- 
bath-schools and schools of reform, how can we 
fail to be grateful to God for the marvellous 
change which has come over us, aod for the signs 
ot promise which are cheering us onward ! 





ANECDOTES OF DR. CHALMERS. 


Some curious Anecdotes of Dr. Chalmers are 
given in the new volume of his life, now on the 
point of publication. Immediately upon his 
translation to Glasgow a most enthusiastic at- 
tachment sprung up between Chalmers, who 
was then some thirty-five years of age, and 
Thomas Smith, the son of his publisher, a young 
man still in his minority. It was more like a 
first love than friendship. The friends met reg- 
ularly by appointment, or in case of absence, 
daily letters were interchanged. The young 
man died in the course of a few months. A 
ring containing his hair was given to Chalmers ; 
and it is noted as a singular fact, showing the 
intense and lasting nature of his attachment, that 
the ring, after having been Jong laid aside, was 
resumed and worn by him a few months before 
his death, a period of more than thirty years. . 

His keen practical talents did not altogether 
shield him from attempts at imposition. ‘* On 
one oceasion,”’ he writes, ** a porter half crunk 
came up to me, and stated that two men were 
wanting to see me. He carried me to a tavern, 
where it turned out that there was a wager be- 
tween these two men whether this said porter 
was correct in his knowledge of me. I was so 
revolted at his impertinency, that 1 made the 
ears of all who were inthe house ring with a 
reproof well said and strong; aud so left them 
a \itde ustounded, I have no doubt.”" .... On 
another occasion, while busily engaged one fore- 
noon in his study, he was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a visitor. The doctor began to look 
grave at the interruption ; but was propitiated 
by his visitor telling him that he called under 
great distress of mind, ‘Sit down, sir; be 
good enough to be seated,”’ said the doctor, look- 
ing up eagerly, and turning full of interest trom 
his writing table. The visitor explained to him 
that he was troubled with doubts about the Di- 
vine origin of the Christian religion ; and being 
kindly questioned as to what these were, he gave 
among others what is said in the Bible about 
Melchisedee being without father and without 
mother, &e. Patiently and anxiously Dr. Chal- 
mers sought to clear away each successive diffi- 
culty as it was stated. Dapvendegt himself as 
if greatly relieved in mind, and imagining that 
he had gained his end—**Doctor,”” said the visi- 
tor, ‘lam in great want of a little money at 
present, and perhaps you could help me in that 
way.’ At once the object of his visit was seen. 
A perfect tornado of indignation burst upon the 
deceiver, driving him in very quick retreat from 
the study to the street door, these words escap- 
ing among others—** Not a penny, sir! not a 
penny! It’s too bad! it’s too bad! and to haul 
in your hypocrisy upon the shoulders of Mel- 
chisedek!.... d ion arose g the 
superintendents of his Sabbath-schools whether 
punishment should ever be resorted to. One of 
them related an instance of a boy whom he had 
found so restless, idle, and mischievous, that he 
was on the point of expelling him, when the 
thought occurred to him to give the boy an of- 
fice. The candles used in the school-room were 
accordingly put under care of the boy ; and from 
that hour he became a diligent scholar. An- 
other superintendent then related his experience. 
He had been requested to take charge of a school 
that had become so unruly and unmanageable 
that it had beaten off every teacher that had gone 
to it. ‘IL went,’ said the teacher, *tand told the 
boys, whom I found all assembled, that I had 
heard a very bad account of them, that I had 
come out for the purpose of doing them good, 
that I must have peace and atiention, that | 
would submit to no disturbance, and that, in the 
first place, we must begin with prayer. They 
all stood up, and I commenced and certainly did 
not forget the injunction—Watch and pray. 1 
had not proceeded two sentences, when one little 
fellow gave his neighbor a tremendous dig in 
the side ; Linstantly stepped forward and gave 
hima sound cuff on the side of hishead. I never 
spoke a word, but stepped back, concluded the 
prayer, taught for a month, and never had a 
more orderly school.’? Dr. Chalmers enjoyed 
the discussion exceedingly ; and decided that the 
question as to punishment and non-punishment 





ment, opened the door of a room in which there 
chance to be no occupant. Unoceupied trow- 
sers and boots lay about upon the chairs and 
floor, however, and these the traveller vigorous. 
ly gathered into a heap and pitched out, over the 
landlord's head, into the entry. Then seizing 
jhis own portmanteau, and giving the porter a 
piece of money, he set his hands on his hips, 
and stood, taking breath apparently before ej ect- 
ing his pursuer, 
a knew very welll could find what I want- 
ed, said he, * this is the chamber that suits me.’ 
* Bat it is occupied Sir!’ panted the host, 
quite breathless at his audacity. 

* Occupied by me!’ 

*You have no rigit to dispossess the eceupant, 
and throw out his effects in this manner!’ 

* Pick them up, and lodge him elsewhere!" 

* Once more, Sir! will you listen 10 me, and 
understand that I cannot accommodate you!’ 

* My friend! cease to annoy me with your 
opportunities! Leave me alone in my cham- 
ber and send me a barber, that | may shave be- 
fore dinner!’ 

*You may be shaved where you please,’ 
cried the angry landlord,‘ but it will not be 
here! You must instantly leave this apart- 
ment!’ 

* You will see which of us is to leave this 
apartment!’ said the traveller, and seizing the 
host by the throat, and being a powerfully ath- 
letieman, he ran him expeditiously to the head 
of the stairease. ‘The servants were beginning 
to assemble, however, and, as the invader re- 
treated to the field he had cleared, they rushed 
im upon him. A pair of pistols, suddent!y pre- 
sented, brought them to a halt, and a furious 
declaration that he would blow out the brains of 
the firstone who advanced, was felt to be matter 
for consideration. He slowly brought forward 
his muzzles, and they gradually retreated, till 
the last backed over the threshold, and he closed 
the door. 

Tosend for the Police was now deemed neces- 

sary, and the officer, on his arrival, found the 
door barricaded and the traveller prepared to 
sustain a siege. Warning him, in a loud voice, 
of the risk of resisting the law they proceeded to 
break in, and were received with a discharge at 
their heads of such of the furniture of the cham- 
ber as could be used in the way of a missile. His 
crockery and other ammunition being exhausted, 
he looked for his pistols, but the first who enter- 
ed had seized them and he was now reduced to 
his fists, which he valiantly employed till over- 
come by numbers. 
_ Taken by force to the Police office, and exam- 
ined before the judge, the warlike traveller's 
name and profession were demanded, and, by 
passport and other papers, he proved himself to 
be a respectable Delegate, on his return from the 
Peace Cohvention at Frankfort! With this sur- 
prising revelation, and a payment of the re- 
quired fine, for a disturbance of the peace, he 
was discharged. 

Tell us, oh much seeing Stetson, if such a 
chapter as this can be found in the) chrovicles 
of multitudinous Astor! {Home Journal. 





“TELEGRAPH AROUND THE Gone. The Lon- 
don newspapers, elated with the success of the 
Dover and Calais telegraph, are discussing the 
possibility of extending a magnetic wire from 
England to Caleutta; and some of them even go 
so far asto recommend the establishment of a 
communication, a /a Morse, with New York 
itself. It is urged that this latter enterprise, 
Quixotic as it may appear at first, is in reality 
only a question of time and money, for that if 
doubts exist of the practibility of sinking a wire 
in the Atlantic, none can be entertained of the 
entire possibility of effecting the connection by 
way of Russia, Siberia, Behrring Straits, Ore- 
gon, St. Louis and Philadelphia. The idea is a 
a grand one, and worthy of the age which has 
projected a Pacific railroad. Should we live to 
the ordinary term allotted to man, we may, per- 
haps, ourselves behold this gigantic scheme car- 
ried out ; and, if we continue inthe craft edito- 
tial, may like to ask before we goto press, if the 
wires are working to Kamschatka, and to order, 





stood just where it was before, “inasmuch as it 
had been found that the judicious appointment 
of a candle-snuffer-general and a good cuff on 
the /ug had been about equally efficacious.”’ . . . 
Among the most ardent admirers of the doctor's 
eloavence, was Mr. Young, professor of Greek. 
Upon one occasion, he was so electrined tnat ne 
leaped up from his seat upon the bench near the 
pulpit, and stood, breathless and motionless, 
gazing at the preacher ull the burst was over, 


cheeks. Upon another occasion, forgettul of 
time and place—fancying himself perhaps in the 
theatre—he rose and made a loud clapping of 
his hands in an ectasy of admiration and delight. 
.... He was no exception to the saying that 
a prophet is not without honor save among his 
own countrymen. When he preached in Lon- 
don his own brother James never went to hear 
him. One day, at the coffee-house which he 
trequented, the brother was asked by some one 
who was ignorant of the relationship, if he had 
heard this wonderful countryman and namesake 
of his, ** Yes,”’ said James, somewhat drily, ‘I 
have heard him.’’ ** And what did you think of 
him?’ “ Very little indeed,’’ was the reply. 
«Dear me,”’ exclaimed the inquirer, ‘* When did 
you hearhim?”’ ‘About half an hour after he 
was born,”’ was the cool answer of the brother. 
. . . . When he preached at his native place, 
so strong was the feeling of his father against 
attending any but his own parish church, or so 
feeble was his desire to hear his son, that, al- 
though the churches of the two parishes of 
Eastern and Western Anstruther stood but a 
few hundred yards apart, the old man would not 
cross the separating burn in order to hear him. 





STETSON-IANA. 


An instance of rebellion against the sovereign- 
ty of ‘ mine-host’’-dom is mentioned in the 
agreeable letter from which we are translating, 
and it will be more interesting to Americ an 
than to French readers—power, in this grega- 
rious country, being what is better known by 
the name of * influence,’’ and divided mainly 
between the keepers of hotels and the editors of 
Daily papers. Our friend, whose name we have 
put above, being the Talleyrand of the former of 
these two classes of Prime Ministers, in the Re- 
public, we record the event with a view to 
**how it would have done’ at the Astor 
House :-— 

A traveller, with a porter behind him, bring- 
ing his luggage, presented himself at the princi- 
pal Hotel of Baden, and applied fora room. It 
was at the crowded height of the season, and 
not a cupboard in the house was unoccupied. 

* This is a little too much,’ said the new com- 
erto the landlord, who civilly informed him of 
the fact, ‘ here is the sixth house in which | have 
received the sameanswer ! It is intolerable! It 
is an indignity ! I'l stand it no longer ! ’ 

* Really, it is not our fault, Sir!’ said the 
landlord, * the season is unusually full—’ 

‘ But you should make arrangements to ac- 
commodate all who come !’ 

* Wa can lodge no more than we have rooms 
for, Sir!’ 

‘You have no business not to have rooms! I 
will not listea to your excuses, however! Iam 
tired of being hustled trom pillar to post, I'll go 
no further! Here I stay!’ 

* But I have the honor to repeat to you, my 
dear Sir, that we have not an unoccupied corner 
in the house !’ 

* We'll see! * muttered the traveller. 

And beckoning to the porter to follow him, 
and, followed by the astonished and deprecating 
landlord, he rushed up the staircase. Heeding 
the entreaties and remonstrances not at all, he 
entered the principal corridar, began at the first 
door, and opening every one that would yield to 
his hand, thrust in his head and gave a scrutiniz- 
ing look at the interior. It was just before din- 
ner time, and the occupants all making their toi- 
Jet, were mostly taken by surprise. Ladies 
were opened upon, in stages of apparel more or 
less simple, and the intruder’s progress was at- 
tended by a succession of scrcams from princes- 
ses, duchesses, and other dames equally suscep- 
tible of astonishment. 

Horrified at this scandalous violation of pro- 

priety, such as had never’ before taken place at 

his house, the petrified and the paralyzed land- 
lord at last recovered sufficiently to seize the ve- 

hement traveller by the tail of his coat. He re- 








the tears all the while camg rolling down his | 


on an affirmative reply, that the news from Lon- 
| don be sent up to one o'clock. 
| Our merchants, too, may give a dollar to a 
| clerk, telling him toforward a message to Cal- 
cutta, and before dinner time the auswer will be 
laid on his counting house desk. The old Egyp- 
tans theegit they huew a great deal, but how 
mummydom would have stared at this! And 
these indefatigable Romans, who built costly 
roads, over half the world, and hurried messen- 
| gers with whip aud spur along them, what a 
‘staring there would have been it they had heard 
ithe news of a Parthian defeat, a week in ad- 


| vance, by some private magnetic telegraph ! It 
| was no common thing in crusades, for a good 


knight to be gone for years without his family 
hearing a syllable of him; but now-a-days, if 
another Crusade was to be got up, anxious 
wives might ask ‘* how dye do”* by telegraph, 
and receive a reply when the doughty husband, 
at the siege of Acre, stopped totake dinner. 
Wonderful times these! Really we don’t think 
we shall ever be done huzzaing tor the 19th cen- 
tury. [Philadelphia Bulletin. 





Tue Human Voice. In speaking of the hu- 
man voice, the editor of the Methodist Times 
says :—-There are about nine perfect tones, but 
17,592,186,044,415 different sounds; thus, 14 
direct muscles, alone or together, produce 16,- 
383 ; 30 indirect muscles ditto, 174,741,823, and 
all in co-operation produce the number we have 
named ; and these, independently of different de- 
grees of intensity. 





The Circassian slave market, says Mr. Brown, 
the American Dragoman at Constantinople, con- 
tinue at that place with unabated success and ac- 
tivity. The slaves are sold in what is called the 
Circassian quarter of the city, and the prices 
range, according to their ages and personal 
charms, from six hundred to ten thousand dollars. 
Mr. Brown is now accompanying Amin Bey 
through the United States. 





Svusstitvre ror Soar. A French author 
recommends potatoes, three-fourths boiled, as a 
substitute for soap in washing hands. The use 
of this prevents chapping in cold weather, and re- 
tains the skin soft and healthy. 





A boy twelve years of age died at Cheltenham 
lately from excessive smoking. The symptoms 
were those usually caused by narcotic poisons. 





Most of the miseries of life result from our 
straying from the path which leads to content. 





THE JESTER. 


Crackeo. When Lord Brougham was a boy 
he fell down and his mother exclaimed, “Oh, 
my boy, you've broke your head.”? **No, ma,”’ 
— the future chancellor, ** it was cracked be- 
fore.” 








—_—_—— 


tar Two men discoursing in public company, 
one of them observed that the disorder of the 
king’sevil was uncommon in this region. 
“True,” replied the other, “the king’s evil 
seldom rages in a republican governiment.”’ 


G A lecturer illustrating the horrors of soli- 
tary confinement, said, that out of one hundred 
ersons sentenced to endure this punishment fur 
ife, vnly fifteen survived it. 





&F A traveller tells of a saw-mill which saws 
80 easy, that while a man was sitting on a log 
he was sawed in halves, and did not discover it 
until the overseer told him to roll off. 





_ UP An odd genius says :-—"“A few mornings 
Since, we Met a man attempting to walk on both 
sides of the street. By a skillful maneuvre we 
passed between him.”’ 


i? The man that picked the lock of the ele- 
phant’s trunk,has been sentenced to three months’ 
hard labor. 





Apbvertisexent. Lost on Saturday last, but 
the owner does not know where, an empty sack 
with a cheese in it, Onthe sack the letters P. 





leased himself with a blow, and, the next mo- 


me on be leeitie. 80 completely worn out as 
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FARM WORK 


Farmers’ work is ne 
furnish them with en« 
and hands, No fare 
should any one wish 
ago said, “ There are 

to be idle and innoce 
business is usually int 
{ Farmers cannot ofle 





A reduction in the t 
place by the first of } 
consent to this they of! 

* the winter, Carpent 
practice of charging le 
ones—though they see 
Thanksgiving is past 

It is now time to “5 
nothing be lost.” Th 
was left in the cornfiel 


\h are short, and Jabore 


ed with snow, and the 
and chestnuts to preve 
of squirrels and birds, 

Farmers should pic! 
bars and shovels, for | 
than afler the leaves | 
have come, Be prep: 
tools rust while any 
Keep the spades an 
gravel pit or by a we 
in a rainy day. 

But many will begi 
harvested, and our p 
2 where moth and rust: 
f do not break throug) 
bright hoes and forks 
ing place and dig tll 
Winter may not come 
should never be laid | 
found. 

Greensward may mm 


n 





vantage than in the s} 
at home--now a stron 
out hiring, or exchan 
cattle are fed cheap! 
sun runs so low thatc 
tongues to themselves 

Manures may be | 
spread in November 
heaps in the fall tha 
frost holds in the bh 
Spread soon after droy 
comes on them the la 
creased, 

Loam or peat-mud. 
cover the cowyard as 
is cleared out. Soil 
but almost any mater 
of the manure and ke 
orating is better than 
the cattle unprotected 
Rocks may be dug 
They sho 
drawn on sleds in the 


pastures. 


Turnips, carrots, @ 
pulled or dug this ta 
ground after the fife 
nips may be permit! 
spring if you do not 
time. 

Cattle must not be 
vember. Let them? 
they have done graz 

Calves must have 
their first winter, T 
trying to them than 
now younger and are 
Let them have rower 
oats with meal at thi 
putin the barn or at 
to eating hay betore! 
ture, All winds of re 
will stretch them mo 

Hogs that are fatte 
clean. A little brim: 
coal will keep dyspe] 


THE PROPER I 


Farmers have diff 
distance which ough 
apple orchard. Som 

others forty feet. 

Some kinds may | 
Greening has many 
not bear to be set s 

3 Porter or the Bald 
branches that run | 
where it is intended 
branches. For the | 

* better than the Greet 
grow atan angle 0 
horizon, 

As a general rule 
feet asa proper dist 
Porter, The Roxb 
as nigh as this, for 
many years in cov 
tance, 

It is objected by 
trees will surely in 
are set so nigh. W 
interfere too mach, 
sun, All apple tree 
are quite apt to let t 
ing of the need of ci 

i It is a fact tha: ys 

ing sooner when th 
when they stand to! 

: protect each other, 
resist the high win 

more than twenty- 
consider that mode! 
ed with the seed 
take care of the mse 
course of twency or 
4G diameter of three fe 

Sa should calculate ac 

Modern orchards 

maturity and soon | 
as long a term as 

that are grafted ai 
same kinds when | 
bear fruit for more 





